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JANUARY. 


| 8 
I Den Chꝛiſtmas is ended bid feaſting adue, 5 
y y go plaie the good husband, thy ſtocke ta renue: 


Be mindful of rearing, in hope of a gaine, 


dame p2ofit ſhal gine thee, reward koꝛ thy paine. 


The Author liv'd the greateſt part of his time in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex; in the two former there is 
much Cattel reared at preſent, the latter is much altered 
from what they did formerly, becauſe of the Profit they 


make by ſuckling of Calves and houſing of Lambs , 
and the taking in of Commons. 


2 Who both by his Calfe,and his Lambe wil be known, 
may wel kil a neat, and a ſheepe of his own: 


And he that can reare vp a pig in his houle, 


hath cheaper his bakon, and ſweeter his ſouſe. 


He adviſes the Farmer to kill as good as he ſells, 
perhaps to credit him when his Chapmen come to buy; 


elſe Experience tells us, if he cats not his old EwWwes 


and ſuch ordinary Meat at home, he will get but little 
for them of the Butcher; for beſt is beſt cheap only 
when *tis bought. So as to his rearing of a Pig, if it 
be in a poor Man's Houſe, or one who buyes all with 
the Penny, his Souſe may be ſweet, but his Bacon ſhall 


be dear, Si A3 3 Hh 


__ 


17 


3 Who cateth his veale, pig and lambe being froth, 
ſhal twiſe in a weeke, go to bed without bꝛothß?; 

| Ungskilful that paſſe not, but ſel away ſel, 

| #thal neuer haue plentie , where euer thep dwel. 


Broath is ſtill us'd in ſome Farm Houſes for Supper 
Meat, and roaſt Meat look'd upon as very ill Homeadry, 
But if the Farmer hath latter Pigs, Calves, or Lambs, 
which the longer they are kept will be the worſe, he 
[ may eat them or ſell them whilſt they are good, and 
for want of Broth make ſnift with better Liquor, | 


4 Be greedie in ſpending, and carcles to laue, 
and ſho:tlp be needie, and ready to crane : 

Bc wilkul to kil, and vnghilful to froze, 
and looke to2 no foizon, A tel thee beto2e. 


| 
This holds good ſtill ; foyzon is Winter Food. 


if troſt wil abide it, to field with it cleane, 
In winter a fallow, ſome loue to beſtow, 
where peale foz the pot, they intend to? to ſowe. 


Peaſe boyling or not boyling is one of the Farmers 
[| — occult Qualities, but freſh, and next to it, well dunged 
| © Grounds are obſerved to produce the beſt Boylers, per- 
| haps becauſe they retain moſt moiſture.” hs 


| 3 Taie dirt vpon heaps, faire yard to be ſcene, 


— 
— — — 
— — — 


6 In making oꝛ mending, as needeth thy ditch, 
get let to quicke ſet it, learne cunningly which, 
In hedging (where claie is) get [take as pe know: 
ol popler and willow, fo2 fewel to grow. 


By Experience Garden Quickſets are found to be the 
beſt, they as well as others ought to be ſet in new thrown 
up Earth, and weeded the firſt two Years, which is done 

with much Eaſe: The Gardens are preferr'd becauſe 
they are all of an Age. Poplar and Willow Stakes will 
grow iu a Clay or any kind Mold, but they aſſuredly dye 
; . N g . 498 1 * 25 
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as ſoon as they touch the Gravel, perhaps it is too dry 
to afford them Nouriſhment. ; 


7 Leaue killing of conie, let doe go to buck, 
and vermine thy burrow, fo? teare of ill lucke : 
Feed doue (no-moze killing) old doue⸗houle repaire, 
ſaue doue⸗doong fo2 hoppard,when houſe pe make faire. 


The common time of ending their Slaught - ( or 
Slaughter as the Warreners term it) is Candlemas, al- 
tho” they often leave off ſooner, as in Caſe of a mild 
Winter; the Fleſh is red and unſavory ſoon after Chriſt- 
mas. The uſe of Pigeons Dung is now better known 
than in our Author's time. As to cleaning a Pigeon 
Houſe, ſome with very good Reaſon defer the taking a- 
way the Heaps of Dung that lye before the Pigeon Holes, 
becauſe they are a good defenſative againſt the enſuing 
Cold, and preferve the Eggs, and Pigeons of the firſt 
Brood. 


$ Dig garden, ſtroy mallow, now map ye at caſe, 
and let (as a daintie) thy runciual peaſe: 

Go cut and ſet roſes, chooſe aptly the plot; 
the roots of the pongeſt, are beſt to be got. 


Since the Author's time there are many better ſorts of 
Peaſe to be ſet at this time, but the moſt forward Pea is 
the Rogue, they are pick'd from the Haſting and Hot- 
ſpur, and are of late had in great Reputation. 


9 Intime go and bargaine, leaſt wozſer pe kal, 
fo! fewel fo2 making, fo2 cariage and al: 
To buie at the ſtub, is the beſt fo2 the buier, 
mo2e timely p2ouiſion, the cheaper is fire. 
This happens according to the Chapman's want of 
Money. 


10 Some burneth a load at a time in his hal, | 
ſome neuer leaue burning, til burnt they haue al: 


J 


make many poo? ſoules, * fire to bt, 
A 3 


— 


[6] 

lt ſeems the Servants Fire, was biggeſt then, and ſo it 
will be ſtill if care be not taken; however if they have 
none but what, they muſt cleaye,, the Moment they want 


it, it will ſomewhat leſſen the Waſt. 


11 If froſt do continue, this leſlon doth wel, 
fo? comfo:t of cattel, the fewel to kel: 
From euerie tree, the ſuperfinous bowes, 
now p2une koꝛ thy neat, thereupon to go bꝛowſe. 
12 In p2uning and trimming, al maner ok trees, 
relerue to ech cattel, their, p2operlie fees: 
Ik ſnowe do continue, cheepe hardly that fare, 
craue Miltle and Jute, ko: them fo2 to ſpare. 


Since the uſe of Turneps Cattel need not be hard put 
to it, in ſnowy Weather as formerly, but ſtill they 
are in hard Froſts, and then nothing agrees ſo well with 
them as browze; the like of Deer. Conies will grow fat 

upon browze if they have but enough. 


13 Nowlop fo: thn ſewel, old pollenger grown, 
that Hinder the cone, oꝛ the graſſe to be mown : 
An lopping and felling, ſaue edder and ſtake, 
tzhine hedges as needeth, to mend oz to make. 


[| Edger is ſuch fence Wood as is commonly put upon 
| the top of Fences, and binds or interweaves each other: 
Stakes and their uſe need no Explanation- 


14 In lopping old Jocham, fo2 feare of miſhap, 

one bough ſtate vnlopped, to cherich the ſap : : 

whe lecond peer after, then boldly pee may, 
02 dzipping his fellows, that bough cut awaie. 


-/ +111 This is more proper in Underwogp than Pollards, at 
leaſt more in uſe at preſent; few Pollards periſh for want 
of it, but Runt-wood will. 


15 Lop popler and ſallow, elme maple and pꝛie 
wel rd from cattel, til Summer ko lie: : 


So far as inlopping, their tops pe do fling, 


bo far without planting, poong copile wil ipzing- 
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18 From Cheiſtmas, til May be wel entered in, 


4 £ = 
In Gauls of Underwood this may be done with ſome 
Advantage (Gauls are void Spaces in Coppices which 
ſerve for nothing but to entice the Cattel into it, to its 
great Damage) and then the beſt way is to let your Lop- 
Pings lye ſome time before they are fetch'd away; but 
there are much better ways than this, particularly by 
* {ſowing Acorns on the Graſs, which will take root and 
turn to better Account. 


16 Such fewel as ſtanding; a late pe haue bought, 
now fel it and make it, and do as pe ought: 

Give charge to the hewers (that many thing mars) 
to hew out fo2 crotches, for poles and for ſpars. 


It is not enough to give the Hewers in charge that 
they caſt out every thing to the beſt Advantage, but they 
muſt alſo be watch'd and encourag'd, by giving a Re- 
ward for every hundred of Stakes, Bundle of Prick-wood, 
or ſcore for Poles, &c. [SM e | 


I 7 If hopyard oꝛ ozchard, pe mind fo? to haue, 3 
02 hop poles and crotches, in lopping go laue : 
Whieh husbandlp laued, may ſerue at a puſh, _ 
and ſtop by fo hauing, two gaps with a buſh. 


It is certain that having a thing at hand when wanted, 
and ſeeking it or borrowing it, it is in a greater Propory 
tion than as one to two. 9 8 


ſome cattel war faint, and looke poozely and thin, 
And cheefelie when pꝛime gralle, at firſt doth appeere, 
then moſt is the danger of al the whole peere. | 


Prime Graſs appears commonly in woody moiſt 
Grounds, on Hedge Banks, and is ſo called from its 
earlineſs ;- when Cattle have taſted this they begin 
to loath their dry Food. It is often ſprung before Can- 
dlemas , for the Spring may properly be ſaid to begin 
from the Suns returning from the Tropick of Capricorne 

l 19 Tale 
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Then lice pe the taile, whe 
with.ſoot and with garlike, bound to it aloft, 


| This Remedy ſtill is in Practice, how reaſonable let 
the Learned diſcuſs; however, by Experience we ſee, 
| that the firft Indication of corrupt Blood is from the 
l ſtaring Hairs on the Tail near the Rump. Some inſtead 
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19 Take vergis and heat it, a pint foꝛ a cow, 


bap ſaſt a handful, to rub toong pe wot how: LE 
That done with the ſalt, let hir dꝛink of the reſt, 
this manx times raiſeth, the feeble vp beſt, 


v1 Verjuice is well known to be the Juice of Crabs , but 
it is not ſo much taken notice of, that for Strength and 
Flayour it comes little ſhort, if not exceeds Limejuice. 


Pebullocke with-h2owling, and naughtily fed 
ſreveth, hir b. n e lo looſe in hir hed: e 
ere pe feele it ſo ſoft, 


of Soot and Garlick put a Dock Root, or the Root of 
Bears Foot, which they call a Gargat Root, others flay 
the Dewlaps to the very Shoulders. | 
bꝛembles ant bulhe g, in paſture too full, 
pooze ſheepe be in danger, and looſeth their wool. 
Now therefoze thine ewe, vpon lamming ſo neere, 
dellreth in paſture, that all map be cleere. 


f 


Large Ant-Hills is much the beſt ſhelter for Ewes 
and Lambs; a Broom Cloſe is alſo good; but the worſt, 
to be fure, is Buſhes, for as they grow weak their Wool 
is dryer, and more apt to flake of. 


17 


22 Lcaue grubbing oꝛ pulling; of buches (mp ſonne) 
til timelie thy fenles, require to be done: 


Then take ok the beſt, koz to furnich thy turne, 


| and home with the reſt, to2 the fire to burne. 


| Good fence Wood in a Farm, and enough, is half a 


— 


Crop. \ 
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22 In enerie greene, if the fenſe be not thine, 
now ſtub vp the buſhes, che gralſe to be fine : 
Leaſt neighbo? do dailie, lo hacke them beline, 
that neither typ buſhes, no2 paſture can thziue. 


This is underſtood of Hedge Greens; that is, in every a- 
rable Cloſe, there is a ſpace next the Hedge, of a Rod or 
more in breadth, left for Paſture, this ought to be kept 
clean from Buſhes; which if it is not, it is natural to the 
next Neighbour, when he mends his Hedge, to cut them 
to his Advantage——Belive ſignifies in the Night, which 
is more put in for Rhime ſake than that the Neighbour 
ſhould be ſuppos'd to work in the Night. 


24 Jn ridding of paſture, with turkes that lie by, 
fl enerie hole vp, as clole as a die: 

The labou? is little, the p2ofit is gap, 
what euer the loitering labourers ſay. 


This is when you rid it of Buſhes or Ant Hills, but when 


you rid Ant Hills it is beſt to throw out a pretty deal of 


Earth, and return your Turf ſo as that it may lye beneath 
the Surface, as the bottom of a Diſh tothe brims, for then ir 
will gather the Water, and kill the remains of the Ants. 


25 The ticks and the tones, go and gather vp cleene, 


02 hurting of eth, oꝛ to2 harming ot greene : 


Fo? feare of Hew Pꝛowler, get home with the reit, 
when froſt is at hardeſt, then tariage is belt. 


This I take to be meant ſtill of Hedge Greens, which af- 
ter fencing have a pretty deal of dry Wood or Stubbings 
left on them, which the Farmer ought to carry home for 
his uſe. Hugh Prowler is our Author's Name for a Night- 
walker, for whom he would have nothing left; however, 
we may ſuppoſe they ſuffer'd the Poor to glean Chips, and 
ſmall bits after the Cart. There area ſort of Wheels call'd 
dredge Wheels, now in uſe, with the help of which a 
Load may be carried through a Meadow, altho' it be not a 
Froſt, —It the Land be ſtony, the Plough is apt to turn 

Stones 


„ + 80-1] 
Stones riponithe Green, which muſt be pick'd off again. 
26 Yong H2ooine' 02 good pafture, thy ewes doe require, 


warme barth and in 14 ambs do deũre: 

Tooke often wel to them. foꝛ fores and dogs, 

fo2 pits and fo; bꝛambles, foꝛ vermin and hogs. 
A Barth is commonly a place near the Farm Houſe well 


ſheltred, where the Ewes and Lambs are brought in for 
warmth, and'the Farmers Eye againſt theſe ſix Enemies. 


V8 27 Moꝛe dainty the lambe, mo2e woꝛth tobe ſold, 


the ſooner the better, fo2 ewe that is old : 


But ik pe do mind, to haue milke of the dame, 


til Map do not ſeuer, the lambe fro the ſame. 


By dainty Itake it is here meant likely or thriving, ſuch 

a one as will ſoon require more Milk than his old Dam 
can afford him, and therefore moſt proper for the Knife 
whilſt he is good, but ſince the houſing of Lambs this 
Rule may be varyed.— There is little Ewe Milk uſed in Ex- 
| gland, but where they do, it is proper to keep the Lamb ſo 
long by the Dams fide until ſhe has Plenty of Food; to be 


ſiure ſhe will give all ſhe can down to her Lamb, and when 


her Food is plentiful ſhe muſt do the ſame to the Pail. 


28 Ewes peerelp by twinning, rich maiſters do make, 
the lambe of ſuch twinners, ko? b2eevers go take: 
Fo: twinlings be twiggers, increaſe fo2 to b2ing, 
though ſome koꝛ their twigging, -Peccaui may ſing. 
In ſome part of Norfolk and Lincolnſhire they will keep 
none but Twinlins, but then it is in rich Land, as Merſh- 
land and Holland — That they may not ſing peccavi they iſ 


_ pat them not to Ram until a Fortnight after Michaelmas, 
0 


that they fall about the beginning of April or latter end 
of March. | 


29 Calueslikelp that come, between Chriſtmas & Lent, 
take hulwife to reare, oꝛ elſe after repent : 
Of ſuch as do kal, betweene change and the pꝛime, 
no rearing but ſel, oꝛ go kil them in time. 1 
| Forwar 


ard 


D 711 4 1 
Forward'Calves after Chriſtmas, are to be ſure the beſt 
to rear, as having a long Summer before them. The Prime 
is the firſt three Days after the New Moon or Change, 
but for what reaſon thoſe who come within that time muſt 
be killed, I leave to the more experĩienc'd; tis true, thoſe 
Days are moſt ſubject to Rain. e 


3o Houle tale and go ſuckle it, twiſe in a dap, 
and after a while, let it water and han: 

Stake ragged to rub on, no ſuch as wil bend, 
then weane it wel tended, at fiftie dates end. 


At preſent we rarely wean under twelve Weeks, but in 
Lancaſhire ſuch as are deſign'd for Bulls ſuck much longer. 


31 The ſenioꝛ weaned, his ponge? ſhal teach, 
how both to dꝛink water, and hap to2 to reach: 
Moꝛe ſtroken and made of, when ought it doth aile, 
mo2e gentle pe make it, to2 poke oz the paile. 
They muſt be taught to eat Hay before they are wean'd, 
which that Calf that takes to firſt may be ſaid to teach the 
other; the Hay is given them ſtuck in cleft ſticks, and 
muſt be of the fineſt. When they ail any thing they are 
not ſo skittiſh as when well, and therefore will endure and 
be us'd to ſtroaking better than at any other time, or per- 
haps it gives them ſome eaſe, which they remember. 


32 Geld bul calfe and ram lamb, as ſoon as they fal, 
koꝛ therein is lighilp no danger at als | 
Some lpareth the tone, fo? ta-plealure the eie, 
to haue him ſhew greater, when butchers ſhal bie. 
For rearing, if the Calf be a Fortnight old and the Lamb 


hive Days it will do as well. 


33 Sowes ready to farrow this time of the peere, 
are fo2 to be made ok, and counted ful deere: 
Fo: now is the lolle, of the far of the row, | 

moze great then the lolle, of two calues ot thy cow. 
Becauſe the Pig farrowed now will be Pork at Aſichaelmas, 

or Bacon at Chriſtmas next, and Waſh becomes plentiful 

by the time they are weaned. Ml 

34 Df 


| 
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34 Of one ſow togither, reare few aboue ue, 
and thole of the faireſt, and likelieſt to thzine : 
Ungelt of the belt, keepe a couple foꝛ wag 
one boꝛe pig and ſow pig, that lucketh befo2e. 


It is likely that the ſtrongeſt Pigs get foremoſt, and the 
| foremoſt teats are generally ſuck d lankeſt, and conſequenty 
ll give moſt Milk. | 


35 Whohath a deſire, to haue ſtoze very large, 
| at Whitlonitide, let him giue hulwite a charge, 
|| Toreare of a ſow at once, onlp but thee, 

and one of them allo, a boze foz to be. 


| | To be ſure they will grow apace, and the Sows will not 
8s to Boar until the Spring following, ſo that they will 
| have time for growing too. 
38 Geld vnder the dam, within fo2tnight at leaſt, - 
I and laue both thy mony, and life of the beaſt, 
Geld later with gelders, as many one do, 

__ andlookeof a doſen, to geld away two. 


' _Geldingis ſtill done under the Dam, but ſpading is more 
5 frequently deferred, and that. with Succeſs enough. 
27 Thy colts fo: the ſaddle, geld pong to be light, 

|| fo2 cart do not lo, if thou iudgeſt aright : 

| No2 geld not, but when they are luſty and fat, 

[| koz there is a point, to be learned in that. 
his agrees with our preſent Practice; the beſt way of 
1 gelding Colts is with an actual cautery. 


| h 38 Geld fillies (ol tits) per a nine daies of age, 
they die elle o gelding, (or gelders dorage:;) 

| | Pong fillies ſo likely, of bulke and of bone, 
| 


' 


keepe ſuch to be bꝛeeders, let gelding alone. 

It is a difficult work, and requires a skilful Hand, but 
map be deferr'd longer; it is not much in uſe becauſe of 
the raany Difaſters attending it. 

il 3 39 Fo; 
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29 For gaining a trifle, (el oner thy ſtoze, 

what top to acquaintance, what plealureth moe? 
The larger body, the better fo2 bzeed, 

moꝛe fo2ward of growing, moze better they ſpeed. 

It is a creditable and joyful fight to ſee a fair large Breed 
on a Farm, but then it ought to be proportional to what 
the Farm will carry off, not Lincolnſhire Sheep on Banſted 
Downs, or Lancaſhire Cattel in Northumberland. 


40 Good milchow wel fed, that is faire and found, 
is peerelp fo2 p2ofit, as good as a pound: | 
And pet by the peere, J haue p2oued yer now, 
as good to the purſle, is a fow ag a cow. 3 
This is to be underſtood of Cows kept in good Paſture, 
not the poor Man's Cow which runs upon the Common, 
which beſides his loſs of time after her, ſeldom pays her 
wintering.—A Sow may be as profitable as a Cow, pro- 
vided her Pigs are ſold for roaſters, and have a good Mar- 
ket; neither muſt their Food be bought by the Penny, but 
where Sow and Cow are kept together. For : 


41 Reepe one and keepe both, with ag little a colt 
then al chal be faued, and nothing be loſt : p 
Voth hauing togither, what pꝛokit is caught, 

good hulwites (J warrant pe) need not be taught. 
42 Fo; lambe, pig and calfe, and fo2 other the like, 

tithe fo gg thy tattel, the Loꝛd do not ſtrike: 
Oz if ye deale guilefully, parlon wil dꝛeue, 

and lo to your ſelfe, a woꝛſe turne pe map gene. 

The Author was for ſome time a tithing Man, and it is 
likely he found many Farmers grudge at ſo conſiderable 
an out · let of their Crop, for it is indeed Ilttle leſs than a 
Sixth; but if they are convinc'd it is the Owner of the 
Land, and not they that pay it, they may be more eaſy. 


43 Thy garden plot lately, wel trenched and muckt, 
would now be twifkallowd, the mallowes out pluckt : 
Wel clenſed and purged, of root and of ſtone, 
that fault therein as erward, found map be none. 


g [14] 
In trenching bury no Mallow, Nettle-dock, or Briony 


44 Remember thy hoppard, if ſeaſon be dzie, 
now dig it and weed it, and fo let it lie: 

Moe lennie the laier, the better his luſt, | 
moꝛe apt ts beare hops, when it crumbles like duſt. 


Hops love their Head warm and Feet moiſt, however not 
too moiſt, but a pure light rich Mould is beſt, 


a * 


45 To arboz begun, and quicke fetted about, 
no powling no: wadling, til [ct be far out: 

Fo? rotten and aged, map ſtand fo2 a thew, 

Hut hold to their tackling, there do but a few. 


Quickſetted Arbors are now out of uſe, as agreeing very 
ill with the Ladies Muſlins; howſoever it holds in Eſpal- 
lier's, and all other Pole-work, not to pole or wattle until 
there 1sa growth to menage; Wattles are Wood ſlit, ſuch 
as in ſome Places Gates are made of; in their room we 
more neatly at preſent uſe ſlit Deal. 


46 Jn January husband, that poucheth the grotes, 

wil breake vp his lay, oꝛ be ſowing of otes : 
Otes lowne in Januarie, laie by the wheat, 

in Map by the hate, toꝛ the cattel to eat. 


Ihis is a celebrated Stanza, but, I doubt, ſeldom pra- 
ctic'd, yet perhaps both may be done to Advantage; 
for ſuch early fown Oats it is likely may be clearer of 
Weeds; and if I buy my Hay in May, that is, before my 
Chapman knows what Quantity he ſhall have, he is rul'd MW 
by his Neceſſity for ſome read Mony in Hand. | 
| 47 Let ſeruant be ready with mattocke in hand, 
to ſtub out the buſhes, that noieth the land: 
And cumberſome roots, ſo annoping the plough, 
turne vpward their aries, with fozrow inough. 


This is underſtood as the former, of breaking of Lay, 


|| '- © which, if troubled with Roots or Gammock, a Servant 


3 
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riony is very. well beſtowed to be ready to clear the Plough be: 
eo MOEN: voting, rt elt tinge 4 


. 


8 Who bzeaketh vp timely, his fallow oz lay, 
ſets fo2ward his husbandꝛy many a way: 
his trimly wel ended, doth fo2zwardly bꝛing, 


t. not only thy tillage, but al other thing. 7 
r not If it be Graſs, break it up as ſoon as yau have mow'd it, 
| or fed it down; then inſtead of your after math, or latter 
feed, you will have a crop of Corn the next Vear. 
49 Though lap land ye bꝛeak vp,when Chꝛiſtmas is gon 
fo: lowing of barly, oꝛ otes thereupon : | | 
Pet halte not to fallow, til March be begun, 
leaſt afterward wiſhing, it had bin vndon. 
8 J Barley is now very rarely, if at all, ſown on lay Land, 
the fallow he ſpeaks of 1 take to be the ſecond ploughing 
_—_ for Barley, which every one muſt be guided in, according 
* to his Circumſtance of Team and Quantity of Land. 


50 Such land as pe bꝛealte vp, foꝛ barly to ſow, 
two earths at the leaſt, per pe low it beitow : 
Ik land be thereafter, let oting apart, | 
and follow this leſſon, to tomkoꝛt thine hart. 


Barley Ground ought to be as fine as an Aſh-heap, as the 
Country People ſay, and if you find it rich enough for a 


ra- crop of Barley never Oat it, for that may come after. 
ge; | r 

of 5 Some b:eaking vp lap, ſoweth otes to begin, 
my to ſucke out the moiltnre, fo ſower therein: 

i1'd Bet otes with hir ſucking, a peeler is found, 


both ill to the maiſter, and woꝛſe to ſome ground. 

Where the Mould is ſhallow, and the Ground dry, it is 
not good to begin with Oats, but where the Ground is 
over rich it fines and ſweetens it. It is a common thing 
in the Ifle of Ely, and other Parts where the Ground 
is over-rank and courſe in Graſs, - to take off a Crop of 
Oats, and ſometimes two, and then lay it down again, and 
the Ground will be much the finer, and the Graſs ſweeter. 

/ Fa 
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52 Land arable, dꝛiuen o2 wone to the p2oofe, 
it craueth ſomerelt, fo2 thy pꝛokits behoofe: 
With otes pe map ſow it, the looner to graſſe, 
moꝛe ſoone tv be paſture, to bꝛing it to paſſe, 


| If I be worn quite out of Heart, a Crop may 
as well be expectèd from a Stone; but when it runs to no- 
thing but Carlak or wild Oats, or if clean, will not af. 
ford three times your Seed, it is then Wörn to the Proof, 
and does require reſt, folding, or dunging. 
| 
| 
| 


4 


— 


| by, 

And ſo, Gentlemen, does Old Tuſſer at preſent, who, ac- 
cording to your kind Acceptance of this, hopes to be able to giv 
you ſuch another Crop the next Month, 
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PREFACE. 


GENTLEMEN, q 
HE laſt Month having met with a tolerabl: F 


Reception, Old Tuſſer ventures to entertain 

Tou again. In the laſt the Stanza's were more 
than twice as many, and therefore the Notes were 
ll ſhorter: Here a greater Liberty is taken, though, 
we hope, within the due Bounds. Our Intention 
is to pleaſe, and therefore what pleaſ es beſt ſhall 
"be * ollowed. bo 3 


* I : 6 - _ 
F &\ * 
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TussER REepivivus. 


FEBRUARY. 


WII laieth on doong, yer he laieth on plow, 
ſuch husbandꝛy vſerh, as thꝛikt doth allow 
One month per pe ſpꝛed it, fo ſtil let it ſtand, 

Per neuer to plow it, pe take it in hand. 


It is not uſual, at preſent, to let the Dung heaps Iye a 
Month, or any longer time upon the Ground before it is ſpread 
than Conveniency and Opportunity requires; it is alſo pro- 
per, if the Dung-heaps have ſtood any time, to take ſome 
of the Earth on which they have ſtood, and ſpread it abroad 
as Dung; and when all that is done, when your Crop comes 
up, you may ealily ſee where they have been, they will fo 


ranken the Ground. So that 1 take it, our Author here means 


a Field Dunghil, which indeed ought to ſtand ſome time; 
but then this is not the proper Seaſon to make them, at Ieaſt 
as Husbandry is now practis'd. 


2 Pſace doong keap alow, by the furrow along, 
where water al winter time, did it ſuch w2ong : 
So make pe the land, to be luſty and tat, 
and coꝛne thereon ſown, to be better to2 that. 


The Furrow is the barenneſt part, as being the loweſt (if 
the Soil be ſhallow) and (to be ſure) the heat and moiſture 
of the Dung-heaps will fatten it about equal to the reſt. Let 


* not 
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not your Dung however ſtand too long unſpread, for fear 


Il ſome of its Fat ſink out of your reach. ng 

3 Go plow in the ſtubble, fo2 now is the ſeaſon, 
fo2 ſowing of fitches, of beanes and of peaſon : 

Sowe runcinals timelp, and al that be gray, 

but ſowe not the white, til S. Gregozies day. 


The Stubble had better have been ploughed in before, eſ- 
pecially if it be Wheat or Rye Stubble. Beans delight in a 
WT Riff Mould, and are no Peelers, for they fetch their Nouriſh- 
ment deep. Peaſe, and Fitches or Tares, delight in a ligh- 
ter Mould, and are great Deſtroyers of Weeds, and for that 
reaſon are alſo no Peelers. There is now a Winter Fitch or 
Tare much in requeſt, which ripens much ſooner than uſual, 
} becauſe of its early ſowing, and conſequently remedies the 
greateſt Inconvenience that attends this Pulſe, which re- 
quires more time than Peaſe.-—- St. Gregory's Day is the 
I//f 12th. of March, before which white Peaſe are now frequent- 
ly ſown; but grey Peaſe always are ſown ſooneſt. $ 


4 Sowe peaſon and beans, in the wane of the moone, 
who ſoweth them ſooner, he ſowcth too ſoone : 
That they with the planet, may reſt and ariſe 
and flouriſh with bearing, molt plentiful wiſe. 


Planetary Influence, eſpecially that of the Moon, has com- 4 


monly very much attributed to it in rural Affairs, perhaps | 4 
ſometimes too much; however, it muſt be granted the Moon 


is an excellent Clock, and if not the Cauſe of many ſurpri- 
zing Accidents, gives a juſt Indication of them, whereof 8 
this of Peaſe and Beans may be one Inſtance; for Peaſe and 


Beans ſown, during the Increaſe, do run more to Hawm or 


Straw , and during the Declenſion more to Cod, according 
to the common Conſent of Country Men. And I muſt own | 
have experienc'd it, but I will not aver it fo as that it is not 
lyable to Exceptions. 


5 Friend Harrow in time, by ſome maner of meanes, 
not onip thy peaſon, but alſo thy beans : 
1 Ctr 


dar 


[5 ] 
Unharrowed die, being buried in clay, RE 
where harrowed flouriſh, as flowers in Map. 


If you don't, the Vermin, as Rooks, Pigeons, &c. are 
ſure to have a good ſhare of them 3 as they will (unleſs you 
watch them) if you do; for the Rook will watch them when 
they firſt begin to peep out of the Ground, and time it yery 


exactly. The Pigeon always begins where he left of, and 


will (if he may) go over the whole, and make of it an entire 
Piece. Add to this, that in ſome meaſure both theſe are 
lawleſs. Thieves, and therefore mutt be prevented by hiding 


and ſcaring only. The reaſon why unharrowe? Beans ſet 


in Clay are apt to dye, is becauſe the wet fills che Holes and 
rots them. 


6 Both peaſon and beans, ſowe atoze pe do plow, 
the {ooner pe kacrow, the better fo2 pou: | 

White peaſon ſo good, fo2 the purſe and the pot, 
let them be wel uſed, elſe wel do pe not. 


This is called ſowing under Furrow, being ſawed on the 
Land juſt before the ſecond ploughing, which if neatly done; 
lays them in rows juſt as if they had been drill'd : And here 
falls in another Reaſon why Peaſe and Beans ought to be 
ſoon harrowed in, becauſe if they lye until they are ſwell'd 
the Horſe-footing is apt to endamage them, ; 


7 Hane eie vnto harueſt, what euer ye ſowe, 
foꝛ feare of miſchances, bp ripening too flew ; 
Leaſt co2ne be deſtroied, contrary to right, 
by yogs o2 by cattel, bp dap o2 by night. 


This particularly regards Field Land; for in our Author's 


time Encloſures were not ſo frequent as now. There every 


body ought to conſult his Neighbour's Intereſt as well as his 


own; for it is hard, that for my ligence, in not ſowing 


timely, my Neighbours Swine and Cattle ſhould loſe the Be- 
nefit of the Field, and that the Sheep ſhould ſweep it before 
it is half fed; which, by the way, is no Benefit to the Sheep 


neither, (as ſome Shepherds well obſerve.) Take Care allo 
| | A 3 not 


Ep 

bot to ſow Winter Corn upon ſuch Headlands as your Nei- 

Wl pour muſt neceſſarily turn his Plough upon. Alſo in en- 
ios'd Land be not behind your Neighbour, if poſlible, eſ- 

pecially if the Fence be yours, leſt you be forced to make 


| np your Fence when the Ground is tao dry, and you have 
ho time to ſpare from your Harveſt. 


l/ 3 Good pꝛouender, labouring hoꝛſes would haue, 
good haie and good plentie, plow oxen do craue : 
Ko hale out thy mucke, and to plow out thp ground, 
i | 'D? elſe it map hinder thee many a pound. 


| 
| | There is nothing got by under-feeding working Cattle, 


| nor is any thing got by over-feeding them: Their Food is to 
be proportioned to their kind of Work; for Cart-Horſes 
and Saddle-Horſes may be very well look'd upon, as of two 
Kinds, the ſwifter, their Motion the lighter, and more ſpiri- 
Il tuous ought to be their Food. Oxen will work very well 
| with good Hay; Cart-Horſes require ſome Provender, and 
ſwill do very well with Chaff and Oates; the Saddle-horſe 
| | requires good Oats and Beans; and theſe deſerve their Food 
| no otherwiſe than as they pay for it with their Labour. 
if 
1 
| 9 Who ſlacketh his tillage, a carter to be, 
ktoꝛ groat got abꝛoad, at home ſhal loſe thee : 
And lo by his doing he bꝛings out of heart, 
both land fo2 the cone, and hoꝛſe fo2 the cart. - 


| 
| There were ſuch poor People in our Author's time, it 
li ſeems, and fo there are now a ſort of People who take a 
h world of Pains, and do a great deal of Labour to be poor, 
Jvwretchedly poor: What Neceſlity, and want of ready Mo- 
rey may plead for them, I cannot tell, but this is certain, 
that whoſoever loſes his Seaſon for ſowing muſt expect al- 
moſt a Miracle in his Favour, or he muſt compute ſhort of 
a Crop. Now the Queſtion is, whether he had not as good 
rely upon Providence at firſt, before he proyokes the Al- 


[14 Mighty. 
10 Who 
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10 Who abuſeth his cattel, and ſtarues them fo2 meat, 
by carting oꝛ plowing, his gaine is not great, 
Wheze he that with laboz, can vle them aright, 
hath gaine to his comkoꝛt, and cattel in plight. 


Well fed Cattle will do their Work merrily, and thrive 
upon it; and it is evident that the Work of a Beaſt is equal 
at leaſt to four times his Food. What a ſilly Covetouſneſs 
is it then for Men to loſe a third part of the Work to fave a 
fourth Part of the Provender, for more cannot well be 
pinch'd; beſides the Danger of loſing the Cattle. Yet ſuch 
People as theſe there are in the World, and a great many 
£00. | 4 | 


11 Buy quickſet at market, new gathered and ſmal, 


buy buſhes oz willow, to fenſe it withal: 
Set willows to grow, in the ltead of a ſtake, 
fo: cattel in ſummer, a ſhadow to make, 


In the laſt Month I recommended Garden Quickſets as the 


beſt; next to them are the ſmalleſt, and fuch as have the 


Roots fine threaded ; by no means meddle with ſtubbed ones, 
for they are but part of old Buſhes. The manner of railing 
Garden ones take as follows, | 

At Michaelmas get a Quantity of Hawes, and bury them 
in an indifferent Mould, not too rich, until the April fol- 
lowing; then you ſhall find them lying in a black Lump, 


the moſt part of them chitted.or ſprouted z ſeparate them 


gently from each other, mixing them with ſome fine Mould 
then ſow them on a well prepared Bed of good Earth, fift 


q over them Mould about a Fingers breadth thick ; weed them 
| carefully the firſt Year, as often as you ſee any Weeds amongſt 


them; the ſecond Year, at leaſt four times; and the third 
Year, at Michaelmas, you have as good a Crop as your Gar- 
den can produce. I adviſe that the Mould wherein they are 
ſown be very good, not barenner than what they are to be 
tranſplanted in, as ſome teach; for every thing has its Infan- . 
cy and time of Tenderneſs, in which it muſt be tenderly u- 

F 299 A 4 ſed, 
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ö to endure more Hardſhip , than the puny Brat that was 
II ſtarv'd at Nurſe. Willows are eaſily propagated from Wil- 
low Stakes: Lay their lower ends in Water three or four 
Days before you ſet them; let them into the Ground with 
an Ir6n Crow, but better with a Pump-auger, which looſens 
the Ground; a Warreners Spade will do very well alſo: fa- 
ten them to a prop Stake, with wiſps of Straw, and they 


will ſoon take root. 


12 Sticke plentie of bowes, among runciual peale, 
| tockamber thercon, and to bꝛanch at their cale: 

So doing moze tender, and greater they wer, 
it pracocke and turkey, leaue jobbing their ber. 


Runcival Peaſe find now very little Entertainment in 
Gentlemens Gardens, they are however ſtill to be ſeen in 
% the Fields, as in Berkſhire and MWiltſtire; and are moſt com- 

8 monly ſet two or three in a Hole: But in the Gardens, in 
their room are got the Egg-pea, the Sugar-pea, Dutch-ad- 
mirals, &c. and, with theſe, ſticking very well agrees. 
A Peacock, altho' a lovely Fowl to look on, and cvery whit 

as good to eat, yet is a very ill- natur'd Bird, and particular- 

| ly deſtruQtive to a Garden, as alſo to ſmall Chickens, Tur- 
10 | key-Pouts, nay, his own kind. But ſeeing they are a Beau- | 

| 

| 

| 


i ty to a Houſe, no leſs ornamental than the Flowers of a 
i Garden; and have ſome Skill in the Weather, Cc. it may | 
be worth while to be at ſome Pains to enjoy their Compa- 
ny, and make them leſs troubleſome. If then you have a 
mind he ſhall not frequent your Garden, or any part of it, 
or any other Place, eſpecially if it be an encloſed one; take 
lll} your Opportunity, when you find him there, and with a little 
| ſharp Cur that will bark, teaze him about as long as he can 
ſtand, at leaſt till he takes bis flight, and he will come no. 
more there; be ſure to feed them well alſo. Turkeys, 
J ſuppoſe, may be ſerved in the ſame manner; hut the for- 
mer I have known perform'd, and I have kept them with 


13 J2oll 


very litttle Dammage. 


1 


| able Now ſowe and go harrow, where redge pe did dꝛaw, 
t was Ihe ſeed of the bꝛemble, with kernel and haw : 

Wil- Which couered ouerlie, loone to hut out, 

four No ſee it be ditched, and fenſed about. 

with 3 Res 
oſens This I take it to be meant of a way of quickſetting or 
: fa- Facing Encloſures out of the common Field they had in the 
they {Ways of our Author; they ploughed, or drew round the 


tround they intended to incloſe, a very large ridge, com- 
only a Rod wide, and ſometimes much more; this they 
e pwed with Hips, or the Fruit of the Bramble, with Hazle- 
? uts, Haws, and ſuch like, to produce their kind; they 
arefully harrowed it, and weeded it for two Years, withal 
itching it well about, and in a few Years time they had a 
Pretty Coppice, and are what we now call Shaws, and in 
ome place Springs. This is an excellent way to improve 
bleak Grounds, and it is pity it is not continued. 


14 Where banks be amended, and newly vp caſt, 
{owe muſtard iced, alter a ſhower be paſt : 
Where plots full of nettels, be noiſome to eie, 
ſowe thereupon hempleed, and nettels wil die. 


This is moſt in Practice in Marſhy Countreys, as Lin- 
colnſhire, Cambridgeſhire, and Norfolk, where the Borders of 
their Ditches, where the ſcowring is thrown out, produces 
plenty of excellent Muſtard-ſeed. It may be done in Up- 
lands, as well eſpecially where the Ground is in good Heart, 
and ſomewhat moiſt; as on the Edges of ſmall Brooks or 
Drains, and will more than pay for the Labour. Where 
Nettles will grow, our Author obſerves that Hemp will 
grow, and kill the Nettle : He grounds his Obſervation (I 
ſuppoſe) upon the Doctrine of aſſimulated Juices, which 
the Ancients were very fond of, and perhaps not altoge- 
ther without Reaſon ; altho*' too much may be attributed to 
it, for Nettles and Hemp are near a Kin: And I have 
been told by one who had experienc'd it, Indifferent good 
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Linnen may ' be made from Nettles, however Hemp 
makes better; and it ſomewhat reflects upon a great part 
of the Farmers of this Nation, that about their Houſes 
there are more Nettle and Dock-plots than Hemp-plots. 
When you ſow Hemp, if your Land be rich, ſow with a 
very plentiful Hand, your Hemp will be the finer, watch it 
for a Week from Pigeons. | 


15 The vines and the oder, cut and go let, 
it grape be unpleaſant a better to get: 
Feed lwan, and go make hir vp strongly a nelt, 
fo feare ot afioud, good and hie is the beſt. 


Vines are now to be ſet out; they are beſt propagated 
by ſlips of the laſt Year, with a little left to them of the 
Year before; we ſet them here in England moſt commonly 


againſt Walls and Houſes; but if you intend to plant them - 


as in a Vineyard, let the Ranks range from Eaſt to Weſt. 
Thoſe that thrive beſt with us are the ſmall black Grape, 
the white Muſcadine, and the Parſley Grape. Oſiers are 
alſo propagated from lips, and thrive beſt in the Quin- 
cunx Order; they require a Ground continually moiſt, and 


are an excellent Crop. — Swans are a noble and uſeful Bird, 


their Food is the Weeds that grow at the bottom of Ponds 
or Rivers: Now their time of laying approaches, they are 
naturally impatient, for though they lay nine or ten Eggs, 


and ſometimes more, they ſeldom ſtay the hatching of above 


five; a Trough with Oats, placed near their Neſt , may 
keep them to their Neſts better than ordinary, for ought I 
know ; but that, as well as the building and ordering their 
Neſts, I leave to the more Experienc d. 


16 Land medow that peerelp, is [pared fo? hay, 
now fenſe it and ſpare it, and dogng it ye map: 

Get moulecatcher cunningly, moule to2 to kil, 
and harrow, and calt abroad euerp hil. 


| | Be 
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Be ſure then that your Dung be throughly rotten, and free 


hat lye on the Ground from your After+paſture-feed. 
here are many Country Fellows very dexterous at Mole- 
arching: Some have a way of ſetting them with a little 
Dog, very neatly and diverting, to look on; perhaps, a 
entleman's or a Farmer's time may be as well ſpent to fol- 
ow thoſe Fellows, while they are catching for him, as 
o hunt after a Pack of Dogs, or a ſetting Dog for 
partridges , for they are dexterous at catching both 
ays; and, without looking after, you may pay for 
Moles that never hurt you, and belong to their yearly 
2uſtomers. | 


17 Where medow oꝛ paſture, to mow pe ds lap, 

let moule be diſpatched, lome manner of waie : 
Then caſt abꝛoad moulhil, as flat as pe can, 
| fo2 many commodities following than. \ 
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For killing the Mole there are ſeveral ways, yet none, in 
Imy Opinion, come up to the common Trap, I mean the 
Ring-Trap, which is deſcribd by Mr. Worlidge, in this 

manner, in his Syſt ema Agriculture, p. 216, 217. 

« Take a ſmall Board, of about three Inches and a half 

4 broad, and five Inches long; on the one fide thereof raiſe 
« two ſmall round Hoops or Arches, one at each end, like 
„ unto the end Hoops or Bails of a Carrier's Wagon, ca- 
„ pacious enough, that a Mole may caſily paſs through 
« them; in the middle of the Board make a Hole, ſo big 
« that a Gooſe-Quill may paſs through them: So is that 


V TP We ww cs {| ( w 


Part finiſhed.— « Then have in readineſs a ſhort Stick, 


« about two Inches and an half long, about the bigneſs 
e that the end thereof may juſt enter the Hole on the mid- 
« dle of the Board: Alſo you muſt cut a Hazle, or other 
« Stick, about a Yard 'or Yard and half long, that being 
« ſtuck into the Ground may ſpring up, like unto the 
„Springs they uſually ſet for Fowls, Cc. then make a 


, « link 


rom Stones; caſt about now your Cow-dung and Moll-caſts- 


[ 12 ] 
&« link of Horſe-hair very ſtrong, that will eaſily ſlip, and ſtim 
« faſten it to the end of the Stick that ſprings. Alſo have Ih 


&« in readiyefs four ſmall hooked Sticks; then go to the Da 
4% Furro at Paſlage of the Mole, and after you have o- If. 
it fit in the little Board, with the bended Hoops Hſoc 
« downwards, that the Mole when ſhe paſles that way ble 
& may go directly through the two ſemicircular Hoops. 

© Before you fix the Board down, put the Hair String 

* through the Hole in the middle of the Board, and place 18 
„it round, that it may anſwer to the two end Hoops, 
« and with the ſmall Stick (gently put into the Hole to T 
e ſtop the Knot of the Hair Spring) place it in the Earth, 
« in the Paſſage; and by thruſting in the four crooked. 

& Sticks, faſten it, and cover it with Earth; and then 

% when the Mole paſſeth that way, either the one way or. 
« the other, by diſplacing or removing the ſmall Stick cl 
te that hangs perpendicularly downwards, the Knot paſſerhÞ © 
e through the Hole, and the Spring takes the Mole about f 
& the Neck. —— Thus far Mr. Worlidge; ſince whom] 1 
this uſeful Inſtrument has been improv'd, with ſome Varia-. 
tions; the beſt that I know of I had from an ingenious Far- d 
mer near Luton in Bedfordſhire.* Inſtead of the apparatus off © 
Board, Hoops, &c. he does all at once, only by cutting © 
four or five Inches of Pipe, bored according to the fore- 


v 
mentioned ſcantling of the Hoops, on one fide of which he - 
11 


cuts a large Notch, with a Saw directly anſwering to the. 
middle, where the Hole about the bigneſs of a Gooſe-Quillf 
is bored; this much better anſwers the Intention, than 
Hoops of Iron, Lead, or Wood; for the Mole, once in, 
preſſes much more naturally forward, and cannot but raiſe] * 
the Spring, whereas they will frequently baulk the Hoop 
Traps. Note alſo, That before they are uſed, they, orf 
any other, ought to be buried under Ground for ſome time, 
that they may have no exotick Scents, which is a frequent 
Reaſon why theſe Traps fail. As to other ways, viz. the 
Fall-Trap, &c. they are not comparable to this.. The bu- 
rying of a live She-Mole, in a Kettle or deep Pan, I have 
frequently heard of, but never met with the Man that could} 
ſay he had experimented it. Fuming and drowning is ſome- 

1 times 
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times practicd with Succeſs enough. In the Year 17023 
had a Mole in my Garden, which did me a great deal of 
Damage, and was too cunning for all we could do; at laſt 


I found his Lodging, which was under a Stone Wall, and 


ſoon drowned him, or made him fly thence, ſo that he trou- 
bled mE no more. 


18 Ik paſture by nature, is giuen to be wet, 


then beare with the moulehil, though thicke it be let: 
That lambe may dt on it, and lo to fit v:ie, 
o2 elle to lie by it, the warmer to lie. 


If you have plenty of Paſture, and no better Succour for 
your Lambs, it is poſſible this Advice may not be amiſs, 


4 eſpecially to ſuch who do not care how little Pains they 
take. But if you pay Money, and that a pretty deal too, 
for your Ground, your beſt way, if it be wet, is to drain 
it, which may be done divers ways, according to the Fall 
of the Ground, &c. 
dry Seaſon dig a large Trench, like a Saw-pit, in the low- 
ermoſt part of your Ground; dig it deep, until you come 
to Sand, Gravel, Stone, or Chalk; fill the Hole up again 
with Stones, over which lay Earth, and laſtly your Turf; 
this inviſible Drain will ſoon pay you for your Pains. This 
may be varyed divers ways; however, this is Specimen ſuf- 
q ficient for the Ingenious. | 


But ſuppoſe there is no Fail, in a 


19 Friend alwapler this be, a part of thy care, 


{02 ſhift of good palture, lap paſture to pare : 
So haue pou good feeding, in buſhes and lcaſe, 
and quickly late finding, ofcattel at cafe. | 


A Leaſe is a Name uſed in ſome Countries, for a ſinall 


piece of Ground, of two or three Acres, and certainly 
nothing can be of more Profit to the Farmer than ſmall En- 
cloſures, by whoſe means he can freſhen his Paſture as he 
pleaſes, his Cattle ſhall thrive better, cat his Ground clo- 


ſer, 


— 
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g well as the fineſt, and be as clean fed. 


L144 


ſer, and keep their Paſture the quieter. Add to this, thay - 
by this means he may make his courſeſt Meat go down, a 


20 Where cattel map run about, rouing at wil, 
from paſture to paſture, pooꝛe bellie to fil : 
There paſture and cattel, both hungry and bare, 
 fo2 want of good husbandrp, wozler do fare. 


This confirms the former, for Cattle (as all other Dome] 
ſtick Animals) will deſtroy where they have Plenty, ant 
look ſillily when they want; both which they will certain) 
do, if they be left to carve for themſelves. The Art i; 


therefore to deal out fo to them, that their Neceſſity may b an 
ſupply'd without waſt; and this, in this Caſe, is belt don * 
by ſmall Encloſures. 5 6 

| ac 

21 Now thꝛech out thy barlie, fo2 malt oz foꝛ ſeed, | be 

_ fo2 bzeadcozne (if need be) to ſerue as ſhal need: 18 
Ak wozke foꝛ the threſher, ye mind fo2 to haue, th 
ok wheat and of meſtlin, vnthꝛeſhed go laue. IS 
. m 


Malting is now in its heighth, and Seed-time for Barleſ M 


not far off, your Cattle call for Barley-Straw Fodder , and th 


it is time to think of raiſing Lady- Day Rent, for which no ha 
thing more proper at this time than to thraſh out your Bar M 
ley; for if Barley be a Drug (as they term it when thq; hi. 
Price is low) it will ſurely be ſo after Seed-time is over bu 
This Rule has had indeed a grand Exception of late, bu fin 
a foreign Call is not to be relyed on by the Farmer. Breadyſ th! 
Corn is required all the Year, and therefore very proper tq 48 


be kept a little back, to employ the poor Thraſher till mow Fo 
Ing time comes in, &c.— . 


22 Now timelp foꝛ Lent ſtuffe, thy mony digburſe, nei 


the longer pe tarry, fo2 pꝛoũt the woꝛſe: qt 


C15 7 
It one penꝝ vantage, be therein to ſaue, 
of coaltman o2 Flemming, be fure fo2 to haue. 


This Article is very much unregarded by Farmers at pre- 
ſent, for fear, I ſuppoſe, of falling into Popery and Super- 
ſtitionz but lay that quite aſide, and let us conſult our 
Intereſt, Health, and Gratitude. I believe moſt ingenions 
Men may eaſily be brought to confeſs, that it is to be wiſh'd 
that People would (again at this Seaſon) refrain from Fleſh, 
and eat Fiſh more frequently than they do at preſent ; eſpe- 
cially in thoſe Places near the Sea, where it is very plentiful. 


to employ a good Number of Shipwrights, and all ſorts of 
Handycrafts, to employ our Poor in ſpinning for Nets, &c. 
to take their Boys, when grown luſty, off their Hands, and 


Intereſt to live cheap and frugal, all which may be done by 
encouraging the Fiſhing Trade, for which our Iſland ſeems 
adapted, better than any other part of Europe. For it is not 
| becauſe the Dutch Seas are better ſtock'd than ours that there 
is more Fiſh brought into Amſterdam than London , London 
that is at leaſt four times bigger than it; but becauſe there 
is more call for it, more Boats and Men go out to catch, 
more People buy it, and it is not in the Power of one Sett of 


ther to a Price. Every one there goes to the Market; I 


Market, when the Boats have come in, with his Silk Net in 
his Hand to buy Fiſh: And if in London People would be 
but at the Pains to go to Billing ſgate for it, they would ſoon 
find another ſort of Proviſion there than there is now. And 
this noble Gift of God would be no longer look'd upon as 
r tiſ a Scarcity, but a ſolid Support for the Poor, and a moderate 
ow. Food for the Rich. | 

As to our Health, it is certain Fleſh is more luſtful and 
Vicious at this time than any other, and our Blood more 
prone to Fermentations, for. which the Phlegm and Cool- 
neſs of Fiſh is an allay. In Gratitude the Farmer 1s ob- 

lig'd to cat the Fiſherman's Commodity , which is Fiſh, 
 - | becauſe 


I 


It is our National Intereſt then to breed up hardy Seamen, 


put them to uſeful Employments. And it is our particular 


Men to buy it up, and throw away one half to keep the o- 


have ſeen a Burgomaſter of Amſterdam go himſelf to the 
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becauſe the Fiſherm: f : 
e e eats his Corn, and ſometimes his Beef 


But above all Gratitude, our Gratitude to Imi 
God is due for ſo convenient a Scituation as lie bach beten 
ed on this Iſland; he hath ſurrounded us with Food an 


Plenty, and we ought neither out of ſcrupul 
tonneſs to deſpiſe his ineſtimable Bleſſings. MIO 
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Dite peaſon both good for the pot and the purſe, 
by ſowing roo timely, pꝛoue often rhe wurſe: 
[Becaule they be tender, and hateth the cold, 
| p2oue March ver pe ſow them, fo2 being 700 bold. 


A good boyling Pea is certainly one of the profitableſt 
| Crops that belong to the Farmer , eſpecially if they carry 


{a good Colour: For Example, The Retailer now ſells them 
for two Pence three Farthings the Quart, which is 2141. 18 5. 
8 d. the Quarter; ſo that the Retailer may afford the Far- 
mer a good Price; and it is well known they require leſs 
ploughing, leſs Heart, and leſs inning or harveſt-charge, 


than Wheat or Rye, and are threſhed ſomewhat cheaper. 


But a ſharp black Froſt will in one Night ſet them all going, 
| altho* they be pretty forward; for when they are young they 
have the moſt tender and juicy Stalk of any Corn, and the 
| hardneſs of the Ground is apt to nip their Pipes in two. 
In Gardens they talk of watering them as ſoon as poſſible, 
i which ſoftens the Earth, and it is very likely may fave ſuch 

as are not already cruſh'd; but in Field-Land the beſt 

Remedy i is either ſowing them agaln , or Preparing your 
| Ground for Barley. 


| 2 Spare nicadow at Gregoꝛp, marſhes at ash, 
| fozteareof dꝛie lummer, na longer time aske: 


Then 
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hop roots {o we! choſen, let nne let: 


; 4% # a "— "i 
Then hedge them and ditch them, beftowe thereon pente, 
co2ne, meadow and paſture, ase alway good tenſe. 


It has been mentioned before, that St. Gregory is the 


12th, of March, Pask is Eaſter, which ſome Years falls with- | 
in a Fortnight of it; ſo that our Author's meaning, I ſup- 
poſe, is that your Merſh Grounds be not far behind your 
Uplands; for altho* the Winter-water lye longeſt upon 
your Merſhes, yet in the Summer, by reaſon of their Flat- 
neſs, they are more ſubject to drouth than declining Grounds, 
and drouth has a worſe effect upon them than on the other; 


they are more apt to chap their Graſs, is ranker in Blade, 


and thinner at bottom, than that of Uplands, and conſe- 
quently more ſubje& to wither and burn away. Fences 
are now much more frequent than in our Author's time, and 
the Farmers more convinc'd of the Benefit of them. 


3 Of maſtiues and mungrels, that many we ſee, 
a number of thouſands, too many there be: 

Watch therefoze in Lent, to thy ſheepe go and looke, 
fo; dogs wil haue vittels, by hooke and by crooke. 


It ſeems, in our Author's Time, Lent was ſtill kept up; 
his Book was printed in the Year 1590, being the 324. Year 
of Q Elizabeth. Now from Salt Fiſh, Furmity, Gruel, . 3 
Wigs, Milk, Parſnips, Haſty-pudding, Pancakes, and twice 
a Week Eggs, the Farmers Lenten Diet, there is produced 
very little Dogs Meat; and a mort Lamb now and then was 
very apt to whet their Appetite to Mutton, which it they 
once take to, there is no Remedy but hanging: Some pre- 
ſcribe putting him into a Stable with two luſty old Rams, 
who will ſoon give him ſuch a Remembrance of tnem, that 
he will for ever hate the Kind; but that is to make 'em good 
for nothing, at beſt; and if you chance to ſuffer them too 


long together, that the Rams have butted themſelves out of 


breath, it is ten to one but you find 'em both worried. 
The beſt way is to feed them well at home, and bury your 
mort Lambs in the Dunghilt. | 


4 Jn March at the furthel, dꝛie ſcaſen o2 wet, th 
The 


* 


The goeler and ponger, the better J lone, 
wel gutted and pared, the better they pꝛoue. 


The goeler is the yellower, which are the beſt ſetts, old 
| Roots being red, are not near fo good. Well gutted | take 
to mean well taken off from the old Roots; and paring is ta- 
| king off all ſmall fibrous Roots from your ſett. 


| : | 
5 Home laieth them trollewiſe, along in the ground; 
as high as the knee, they do couer vp round: 
{ Some p2icke vp a ſticke, in the mids of the ſame, 
| that little round hillocke, the better to frame. 
s Some maketh a hollownes, halle a foot deepe, 
| with fower ſets in it, let lantwike altcepe : 
( 


One foote from another, in oꝛder to lie, 
| for the-Chequer, others the Quincunx Form, which is, that 
| 


= 
| 
| 


and thereon a hillocke, as round as a pie. 
the Hills of the ſecond Line be againſt the vacant ſpaces of 
the firſt; and this moſt follow, 1 
becauſe the Sun has always a 0 0 0 0 0 0 
glade quite through, as may be O O0 O0 O0 O 0 
ſeen by the annexed Scheme, O O0 O0 O O O 
where the O's are the Hills; F 
the beſt way of ſetting them O O0 O O © O 


the Diſtance you delign your 
Hills, and pricking Sticks in the Ground where you deſign 


Ground. But our Author propoſes, _ 


| 7 Fine foot from another, ech hillocke would and, 
as ſtraight as a lenelled line with the hand: 

} Fet euerie hillocke, be fower foot wide, 

the bettet to come to, on euery fide, 


Mr. Morlidge propoſes fix Foot at leaſt, and in a moiſt, 
deep, or rich Mould, nine. However, the Cuſtom of the 
Country, and a well-grounded Experience, are the beſt 
| BOY Guides 


There are divers ways of framing Hop-Hills, ſome are. 


| out is by a Line with Knots at O 0 0 O 0 OO 


them, the Diſtances vary according to the Nature of the 
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Guides in theſe Caſes; but be ſure let not your Hills be over- | 
poled, altho' ſome Hills may require twenty Poles, as well | 
as others ſix or ſeven. Note, the Hills are no otherwiſe eſ- 
ſential, than as they mark out the Place where the Hop lyes, 
and direct you to the manuring and poling them, and avoid 
the Injuries of the Foot and Spade, | 


8 By willowes that groweth, thy hoppard without, 
and allo by hedges, thy meadowes about: 

Good hop hath a pleaſure, ta clime and to ſpꝛead, 
ik ſunne map haue paſſage, to comfo?t hir head. 


Willows are an excellent Fence for a Hop-Ground, for 
they break the Wind by their bending more than any other 
Tree, aud by their wide branching they hinder the Sun the 
leaſt of any Tree; they are alſo of quick growth, and at- 
tract no mildews, as doth the Elm, the worſt of all Trees, 
near a Hop-Ground. It may (tor ought I know) be pro- 
per to plant ſome Hops in the North Fence of your Hop- 
Ground, but by no means on the Eat or South Sides. Hops 
3 will do often times very well in Fences of Meadows and Pa- 
23 ſtures; but as I ſaid before not under Elms, nor indeed any 
thing that over-ſhades them much, it having a ſtrange Pro- 
2 peality to the Sun, and follows that Planet in its windings. 


ia April, 1704, 1 poll'd ſome Hops, and before I had fer 


fifty Poles, ſome of the Plants had claſp'd hold of their Poles 
4 and made a half turn. 


9 Get crow made of iron, deepe hole fo2 to make, 
with crofſe overthwart it, as ſharpe as a lake; 
A hone and a parer, like fo'e ofa boot, | 
do pare away gralle, and to raiſe vp the root. 

7 / 


It is the Crow, not the Croſs, that our Author ſays muſt 
be as ſharp as a Stake; this Crow is to let in the Poles into 
the Ground, and an ordinary Crow may do without a croſs 
Bar, if when you lift it out of the Ground you reſt your El- 
bow on your Knee. The Hone is no other than a common 
Rubber, or Whetſtone, to ſharpen the Parer: It ſtems, in 
Gur Author's time, it was in * of the Sole of a vale 

| | 3 * 
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but ſigce there are of more commodious Shapes; the beſt, in 


my Mind, are thoſe triangular ones uſed by the Fen-men 
and Bankers. | | f 


10 In arch is good graffing, the skilful do know, 
lo long as the wind, in the Eaſt do not blow: 
From moone being changed, til paſt be the pꝛime, 


| for gralfing andcropping, is very good time. 


For now in moſt Trees the Sap ariſes (as ſome call it) but 
more properly extends its ſelf, and becomes more fluid. 
T he Sap in Trees is to them as the Blood in Man, the moſt 
ſovereign Balſam for its Wounds, and is the moſt ready at 
Hand, immediately flowing to them. The Prime, as I ob- 
ſerved before, is the firſt three Days after the New Moon, 
in which time, or at fartheſt, during the firſt Quarter, our 
Author confines his grafting ;” probably becauſe the firſt three 
Days are uſually attended with Rain, as has been confirm'd 
by undonhted Experience, whereby there is wherewithal to 
nouriſh the Plant; and alſo, becauſe during the Increaſe of 
the Moon, the viciſſitudes of Heat and Cold, are not ſo ſud- 


den as in the Wane, the Moon ſucceeding the Sun after its“ 


ſetting, for a conſiderable part of the Night; and altho' 


robuſt ſound Trees may make no great Difference between 
the one and the other, yet theſe ſick and wounded are ex- 
treamly ſenſible of the leaſt outward Impreſſion , as a ſick | 
Perſon is of the Strength of ſmall Beer, or a gouty Perſon |: 
of the leaſt ſhaking of a Room. That the Eat Wind is 


prejudicial to graſfing happens principally from its Vio- 


- lence, altho? it is next to the North, the moſt unfertile, F 


and brings with it very often foggy greaſy Weather. But of 
Winds more particularly hereafter. | 


11 Things graffed oꝛ planted, the greateſt and leaf, 
defend againſt tempeſt, the bird and the bealt : 
Detended ſhal pꝛoſper, the tother is loſt, 
the thing with the labour, the time and the colt- 


The great Queſtion is How ? For violent Winds will ſhake 
them; Birds, eſpecially Temtits and Bulfinches, will * on 
„)))))VVVTVVVVVTTT — 
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them, and pick off the Buds; and there is no tying the Cy-| 


— = 


; 
n | on, or ſhooting the Birds, or taking them there with Bird-! 
n BY lime; the beſt way, I know againſt Tempeſts, is to provide 
| beforehand a ſhelter againſt that fide from whence the Storms 
2 . uſually come. That impudent Bird, a Tomtit, is not eaſily! 
| ; frighted, however, if you kill one or more elſewhere. tear 


them in pieces, and ſtick them upon Sticks near your Tree, 
about the height of the Cyon, it will deter him ſome time, 
but you muſt expect to loſe ſome. Beaſts are more eaſily 
kept out. | 


q 
11 
J. N 12 Saw barky in March, in Apzil and Map. 
; the later in land, and the {ſooner in claie: 
at] What woꝛſer toꝛ barlic, then wetnes and told? 
what better to #kilful, than time to be bold? 


1 
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4 Barley is rarely ſown in Clay, at preſent; however, ſome 
A Barley Land is ſtiffer than other, and our Author adviſes to 


4 / ſow the ſtiffeſt firſt, for what reaſon I caunot teil, Mr. Mor- 
timer on the other hand adviſes to ſow the ſtiffeſt laſt, p. 107. 


- k which to me ſeems more agreeable ; for the ſtiff Land may} 
4. be brought to a Seaſon, as the Farmers term it, or made fi- 


ner, better when it is dry than wet. In Norfolk, near Hun- 
3 fon, | have ſeen very ſtiff Lands lye in vaſt Clods, which 


- I was told was for Barley, and it was too late to expect much 
+. from Froſts; nothing then could moulder it but the Sun, 


K 3 anda very heavy Rowler. It is ſtrange that ſteeping of” 
r Barley, in a very dry Seaſon, is not more in requeſt at pre- 


* ſent, it muſt certainly ſave abundance of Corn that for wagt 

o. ol it is loſt. "I 
. ; p 5 "Bs 

le, zz Who ſoweth his barlie, too ſoonc 02 in raine, 


o ok otes and of thiſtles, tha! after complaine :; 
A lpeake not of May weed, cocle and fuch, 
that noieth the barly, lo often and much. 


he Seeds of the Weeds are in the Ground before the Bar- 
ley, and the wet brings them forward, ſo that they will 
grow faſter than the Barley can. A Thiſtle, as far as it ſpreads, 
burns the Corn, as the Husband- man calis it, but judeed t 
ke ſhades it, and hinders its growth; yet cheſe may, with Care, 


b A 4 be 


[8] 

| be weeded off with a Weed-hook, or Stabbing- knife; for 
| they are juicy, and dye a good way after the Wound. Theſe 
are for the moſt part a ſign of gcod Land; but wild Oats 
the Peeler of the pdoreſt Land, and who conſtantly attends 
wet Seaſons, is not ſo eaſily eradicated, or any good ſign at 
I all. They are not eaſily weeded when in the Blade, and by the 
| time they come into the Stalk they have done their Miſchief. 
It is a wonder, not yet accounted for, how they come in ſuch 
Quantities as they do in ſome Lands; pull one up, when 
in the Blade, and you will find a Seed to the Root. Mr. At- 
j well, in his Surveying, ſays he took up whole Yepſonds (that 
is as much as both Hands would hold at a time) and carry'd 
them home; one would think they were of the Devil's own 
ſowing, the ancient Zixania. May-Weed is a very ſtinking 
Need, it commonly is brought in with Dung, but is eaſily 
„ ceded, and your Seed may be cleanſed from Cockle with 
fa Cockle-Sieve. | | | 


4 Let barlie be harrowed, firely as dult, 

then woꝛkmanlp trench it, and lenſe it ye mult : 
[This ſeaſon wel plied, let ſowing an end, 

and peaile and pꝛay God, a good haruelt to ſend. 


HBarly is a ſprightful and tender bladed Corn, and requires 
Was few Impediments as poſſible; Clods is a great one, and 
E Water a worſe, for no Corn is more thirſty, and 

ur ſts ſooner thai this; therefore the one mnſt be broken, 
ind the other drain'd off with Water-Furrows. There is 
uc Annoyance | have many times wondred was not prevent- 


: 
, 


: 


ja more frequently than ĩt is: The Annoyance ĩs the Incroach- 
ment of great Roads, which in ſome Places increaſe to a vaſt 
Breadth; I know one that I believe is half a Mile broad, all 
in good arable Land, and conſequently a great quantity is loſt 
n it. The common way 1s to dig Trenches at a competent 
[21 [tance, that the Waggons cannot go croſs, and therefore 
Ihe Waggons often go within them, and ſo more Ground is 
oſt: Now if inſtead of that they would dig a Ditch and 
Trench all along, and fence it with Elder Sticks (which may 
be ſtuck lopewiſe into the Bank, two or three Foot long, 
Making a fort of Chequer Paliſade, and will ſoon grow) this 
ſnay be prevented, and the Charge i; not greater than the fre- 
1 ; = SRC ONT — | 
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quent digging of Trenches. In this Road (I ſpeak of) there 


is but one Hedge, of about twelve Chain long, and that has 


caſt the Road clear on the other ſide, and ſav'd about three 
Acres of Ground, which elſe in likelyhood had been loſt. 
Note, bed your Sheep-walk is ſtill open, and nothing 
will crop this Fence to hurt it. | | 


When you have done all you can, you may ſafely pray 


God for a good Harveſt, otherwiſe it is Mockery; and when 
$you have it by Prayer, you will enjoy it by Praiſes, to him 
who gave it. 5 


$15 Some rowleth their barlie, ſtrait after a raine, 
2 when firlt it appeereth, to leuel it plaine: 
x he barly fo vled, the better doth grow, 


and handſome pe make it, at haruelt to mow. 


* After a gentle Shower, eſpecially if there ſucceed a Sun+ 
Fhine, the Clods break beſt; and if the Barly be a little up 
Jt is better, rather than worſe, the Horſe-tootiug will do 
— leſs Damage; if out of the Milk, which is when the 


ced grows lank, and the Root hath taken hold of the 
Pround, and the broken Clods refreſh it. 


| 1 

16 Otes, barlie and peaſe, harrow after pe (owe, 
oz rie harrow firſt, as already pe know : 

6 leaue wheat little clod, 72 to couer the head, 
that alter a froſt, it man out and go ſp2ead. 


| 


7 


ad Peaſe above Furrow, that is upon the Land after the laſt 
loughing, and then harrow it in; and Rye, under Furrow, 
Hat is upon the Land before the laſt ploughing, and ſo 
Slough it in with a very ſhallow Furrow. Both theſe may, 


eaſe are moſt frequently ſown under Furrow. Wheat is to 
bide the Wiater, and if it be left a little cloddy, it will 
et round, and the Clods to be ſure ſhelter it from Winds; 
is to be reaped, ſo that its roughneſs hinders nothing 
he Harveſt-Work.—And yet, | 


I; Jfclod in thy wheat, wil not b:eake with the froſt, 
if now pe do rowle it, it quiteth the colt: a 
£5, | U 


That is, in our Countrymens Phraſe, ſow Oats, Barly 


Ind are varyed with Succeſs caongh; but now Barly and 


[ 10 ] 
But ſee when ye rowle it, the weather be dꝛie, 
oꝛ elſe it were better, vnrolled to lie. 


If it be too cloddy, now is the proper time to rowl it; 
your Rowler, for this uſe, muſt be in the Form of a Nine. 
pin, ſmall at both ends, and bulg'd in the middle, and then 
the Horſe goes in the Furrow with very little or no Damage 
to the Corn by his Footſteps. But our Author very well ob. 
ſer ves, that unleſs the Weather be dry, it were better un- 
rolled than to rowl it in the wet. For Wheat is ſown in! 
| Clay, and that in wet Weather will ſtick to the Rowler, 

and pull up more Weat by the Roots than it will cheriſh. 
to trim vy their hoiſe, and to turniſh their pot. | 
This our Author makes the good Womans Care; but 
whoſe ever it is, it is at preſent very much neglected. IF 
15/true that the Garden ought not to rob the Field of itz 
time, but a little Dung can no where be better employed: 
and if Servants have not ſpare time enough to dig it, it will 
pay for the hiring one to do it. ATable continually loaded 
with Fleſh and Pudding cannot certainly be ſo wholſome for 
the Servant, or profitable for the Maſter, as where Fleſh is al.] 
layed with Herbs and Roots, which though oftentimes at ; 
hand, Cuſtom has brought into diſuſe : The Maſter think 
they are Sauce, and that, ſhould he prepare them, his Meng 
would eat ne'er the leſs, nay rather more Meat; and the Ser- 
vant thinks nothing Meat but Fleſh : So that between them 
a very great part of the Bleſſings of God are deſpis'd. IM 1 
knew a poor Man who liv'd near me, who was with hi ' 
Family almoſt ready to ſtarve, to whom one Day, in Com- 
—2 to him, I told he might at any time feteh what Cab - « 
bages he thought fitting, from my Garden; his Reply was 
(with a ſcornful Smile) Cabbages, Sir, I want Meat. And 
indeed, the People thereabouts were extremely greedy o 
Fleſh; eating, with great Greedyneſs, any thing that dy' 
of it ſelf, tho'-never ſo Purple, and near to Corruption 


[ The Sequel of this Fellow was (for 1 could name ſevera 
lh | | | others 


18 Jn March and in Ap2i!, from moꝛning til night, 
in ſowing and letting, good hugwiues delight: 
To haue ina garden, o2 other like plot, 
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[ 11. ] 
others) that his Wife dy'd not Tong after, her Blood was 
become in a manner wholly purulent, and vaſt Quantities of 
Matter came out of her Noſe and Ears, almoſt incredible to 
relate: And I hear he is ſince dead, being both in the 
prime of their Years. 


19 The nature of flowers, dame phiſicke doth ſhew, 
ſhe teacheth them al, to be knowne to a few: 

To ſet o2 to ſow, o; elle ſowne to remoue, 
how that ould be pꝛactiſed, learne if pe lone. 


I have heard ſome ſay, if we had no foreign Diſeaſes we 


need not any foreigh Medicines; for indeed we have in this | 


Nation abundance of excellent Aromaticks, coming little 
ſhort of thoſe we have from abroad, and perhaps better 
adapted to our Conſtitutions. 


20 Land falling oz lying, ful ſouth oz ſouthweſt, 
1 tfo2 p2ofit by tillage, is lightip the belt : 
So garden with Ozchard, and hopyars 7 find, 

that want the like benefit, grow out of kind. 


Theſe are, without doubt, the Situations that the Sun 
has moſt Influence upon in our Climate, and ſuch a declivi- | 


ty as the Meridian Rays are brought perpendicular to the 


Plane, comes very little ſhort of the Heat under the Equi- 


noctial; and Fertility, we know, conſiſts in Dilatation, for 


which we are beholden to Heat, as Barenneſs, by Contra- 


© ion, the Effect of Cold. Yet this Situation may not, in 


all Places; have the ſame Advantages, as where it fronts 
the Sea, pois'nous Merſhes, Wood-bound, over-ſhelter'd by 
Woods, and the like. As alſo, where they lye too open, 
and expos'd to Winds: And here it may not be improper 


to inſert what our Author, in Chap. xlii. ſays of the Proper- | 


Lies of Winds. 


In Winter.. 


Saft! winds ſend haile, South winds bꝛing raine, 
alt winds we bewaile, Welt winds blow amaine: 
; | | Noth 


. | ] 
Noth ealt is too cold, South eaſt not too warme, 


No2th welt is too bold, South welt doth no harme. 
At the Spꝛing. 


| The Noꝛth is a noier, togratſe of al ſuites, « 
The Ealt a deltroier, to hearbs and al fruits, 


Summer. 


The South with his chewers, refrcſhcth the cone; 
The Welt to al lowers, map not be fozbozne. 


Autumne. 


The Welt as a father, al goodnes doth bꝛing, 

| The Eaſt, a fozbearer no maner of thing: 
The South as vnkind, dꝛaweth ſicknes too neere, : 
The Noth as a friend, malicth al againe clecre. # 
To this I ſhall make no Comment, only deſire the inge- Win 
nious Reader to remember, in favour of our Author, theſe 
Obſervations are calculated for the Meridian of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Eſſex. 


21 If field to bear cone, a good tillage doth traue, 
what think pe of garden, what garden would haue ? 

In field without coſt, be aſſured of weedes : 

in garden be ſure, thou loſeſt thy ſeedes. 


Here our Author lays an Emphaſis upon a Garden, which 
ſtill ſhews, in his Days, Farmers valued Gardens more than 
they do now. I remember Mr. Houghton, in one of his 
weekly Papers, adviſes our Farmers to put ſuch of their 
Children, whom they deſign for Farmers, for ſome time to 
a Gardner, which would certainly give a great lift to the 
Ingenious, and do the dull ones no harm. Experiments 
may be cheaply tryed in a Garden, before they are ventur'd 
at in the Field: And it is no Hyperbole to ſay there are 

| | 8 yet 
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yet a thonſand Improvements to be made in this Nation: 
Moreover, if my Dame be a little out of Humour, as ſome- 
times good Dames will be, our Farmer may find no leſs 


Diverſion in his Garden, than if he went a Mile or two to 
an Alehouſe, and made the Breach wider. 


22 At ſpꝛing ko2 the ſummer, ſowe garden pe ſhal, 

at harueſt to2 winter, oꝛ fowe not at al: 

[Ott digging, remoouing, and weeding ye lee, 
makes hearbe the moze holſome, and greater to be. 

Fo that your Garden brings you two Crops (beſides your 

Bees, which may well be reckon'd a third, but of them in 
their Places) nay indeed as many as there are Months. 

For in this Month you may ſow Beets, Cabbage, Carrots, 

Onions, Parſnips, Spinage, Garlick, Leeks, Lettice, and Peaſe. 

In April, Cucumbers, Melons, Artichoaks and Madder, 
may be planted, and French Beans ſet. 


In May, ſow ſweet Marjoram , Baſil, Thyme, and ſet 
Roſemary. 


EY ; 
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In Auguſt, ſow Cabbage, Colliflower and Turnips. 

im September, plant Straw-berry Setts, alſo Tulip-Roots. 

| In October, ſow all ſorts of Fruit-Stones, Nuts, Kernels, 

and Seeds for Trees or Stocks. | 

lan November, plant the faireſt Tulips, the Weather good. 

„ la December, ſet Beans, alſo ſow or ſet Bay-berries, Lau- 

I [Fel-berries, droppin: ripe. 

In January, make hot Beds, and ſow your choiceſt Sal- 
ads, as Chervil, Lettice, Radiſh. 

In Februrry, ſow Annice, Beans, Peaſe, Radiſh, Parſuips, 

arrots, Potatoes, Onions, Parily, Spinage, and Corn-Sa- 

Jading. This according to Mr. Mortimer. 


3 Time faire to ſowe, oz to gather be bold, 
but ſet oꝛ remooue, when the weather is cold: 

ut al thing oꝛ gather, the moone in the wane, 

but ſowe in increaſing, o2 giue it his bane. 
There is an Old Sawe to this purpoſe : 

In Gard ning never this Rule forget, 

To Sow dry, and Set wer. 


What 


In June and July, ſow Turnips, latter Lettice and Purſlain. 


tet aier and laier, helpe pꝛactile and wit. 
er 


They that ſow too late have the Seaſon follow ing common. 
t Ot 


the 
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What is ſown, as Seeds, are Plants compacted in a very 
little Space; and if they are too ſoon gorged with Moiſture, 
that is faſter than they can ſpend it upon their fibrous Root 
or Tendrils with which they lay hold on the Earth, they are 
apt to diſcompoſe their inward Parts, and, in plain Engliſh, 
burſt. But what is ſett, namely, Plants (for Beans, 
Peaſe, &c. ought not to be ſett too wet, any more than o- 
ther Seeds) have already Moiſture in them, and their Tex- 
ture is already expanded, and in its Shape; theſe require 
immediate ſtrong Food, as being out of the Womb; and 

if their Nurſe be dry, inſtead of getting from her, ſhe Þ 
ſucks the little Moiſture they have from them. As to the 
Moon, altho? I do not utterly deſpiſe the Obſervation of it, 
yet I think the beſt time to gather and ſow is when it ſuits 
N 


beſt with the Weather. 


24 Now ſects do aske watering, with pot oz with dich, 
New ſowne do not ſo, if ye do as J wich: ; 

Thꝛough cunning with dible, rake, mattock and kpade, 
by line and by leauel, trim garden is made. ; 


The firſt Couplet has been ſufficiently ſpoke of in the laſt : | 
In the ſecond our Author adviſes Regularity, which not only 
barely pleaſes the Eye, and gives an inward Joy at the firſt Ml E 
ſight, but furthers the Growth and Proſperity of your Vege- 
tables. Carg muſt be taken in this, that every Plant have its 
ſhare of the Sun, of Moiſture, or any other Advantage of 
the Ground. And ſuch Regularity is not only confin'd to 
Gardens, but ought to have a Place in all other Affairs. 
have heard it obſerv'd by ſome Workmen, that Turneps 
thrive beſt when honghed North and South; certainly it muſt 
be becauſe the Meridian Sun goes more cleverly through them, 
and at leaſt once a Day cheriſhes the Root of each Plant. 


25 Who ſoweth too lateward, hath üldome good ſeed, 
who ſoweth too ſoone, little better tha! ſpeed ; 
Apt time and the ſeaſon, ſo diners to hit, 


ly too dry, fo that their Seed cannot get the Strength ou 
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ne Ground. They that ſow too early are as often too wet, 
and the Weeds grow faſter than the Corn; ſo that here, as 
n moſt other things, both Extremes have the ſame Defect. 
Our Author's Meaning is that Aier and Laier help Practice 


and Wit. By Aier I underſtand Situation, Weather, Cc. 
l that depends upon the Air. By Laier, Compoſition, the 
Nature of the Soil, Heart of the Land, &c. all that depends 
pon the Earth: Theſe, he ſays, ought to be conſulted with 
© Wur Experience and Senſe, So that what is too ſoon or too 
, ute at one time, may not be ſo in another, I know there are 
c 


great many ingenious Men that are Farmers in this Nation, 
yould theſe but ſet down their Obſervations in this kind, or. 
om municate them, it would redound to a conſiderable Im- 
provement of their native Country. Why ſhould they bury. 
Iny more their Knowledge than their Riches? Why ſhould 
got the World be the better for their having been in it? 


e. Now leekes are in ſeaſon, koꝛ pottage ful good, 
' and ſparech the milchcow, and purgeth the blond: 
Ticie hauing with peaſon, fo2 pottage in Lent, 
t : thou itpareir both otemel, and b:cad tobe ſpent. 
11y Þ 
rſt 


4 


Here I cannot but bewail again how little uſe the People of 
is Nation make of Herbs and Pulſe: It is true, the Gentry 
e them more than ever, but the Middle ſort, and Poor, 
ink themſelves undone, if they have not their Fill of Wheat 
read and Fat Fleſh. It is not long ſince I have heard ir 
| Woke of, as a very ill Circumſtance, that a poor Man who 
rmerly liv'd well, hath himſelf, his Wite, and Children, 
en fain to make many a Dinuer upon nothing but Burgoe, 
i, boil'd Oatmeal : the ſame, to he ſure, would have been 


em, 6 ; , 

A Na of Peaſe-Pudding or Peaſe-Porridge, without Meat, as 
Pen is commonly call d. And I do believe it. is fo; it is an 

d, {Circumſtance to thoſe whoſe Bodies cannot bear ſuch Food. 


t what Pity is It that they are not bred otherwiſe ; how does 

Scotch Man, an Jriſb Man, or French Man thrive in this Na- 

da; and what miſerable Wretches are our Poor, when in o- 

er Nations? how. much doth the riſe of Wheat or Fleſh 

non-ſmediately affect us? of which lamentable Inſtances have 
ut 01Fely happen'd. | 

the | 27 Though 


[16] 
27 Though neuer fo much, a good hugwile doth cate 
that ſuch as do labour, haue husbandlp fare: 


Net feed them and cram them, til purſe do lacke chinke, 
no ſpoone meat, no bellp ful, labourers thinke. 


It ĩs ſo ſtill, and he that would think himſelf next to ſtary' 
ſhould he have warm'd Cabbage or Potatoes with his Meat a 
Breakfaſt and at Supper, ſhall go to work or to Bed with hi; 
Belly brim full of Porridge and skim'd Milk : But the Er: 
ror lyes in the Maſter more than the Servant, for other Food 
might be brought into requeſt. 


28 Kil crow, pie and cadow, rooke, buzzard and rauen 
o2 elſe go deſire them, to ſecke anew hauen : 

In ſcaling the pongelr, to piucke off his becke, 
beware how ye climber, fo2 bꝛeaking pour necke. 


Il) be beſt way to deſtroy them is in their Neſts, and the! 
the firſt four are tolerable good Meat; .Caddows areJackdaws 
Ravens and Rooks are protected , the one becauſe they ar 
ſuppoſed to eat ſuch Ordure and Filth as would otherwiſe i 
felt the Air near great Cities and Towns; the other, for! 
know not what. I have heard an Excuſe for protecting then 
F own, but it was as far off as France, and from one who! 
believe knew little of England; he ſaid, that by Reaſon « 
its Moiſtneſs, England was much. ſubject to breeding 
Earth-Worms, which would ſoon deſtroy all, if this Ver 
mine were not kept to deſtroy them. How judicious the Re 
mark, I leave to the more learned Reader; I only mentio 
it to ſhew Monſieur thought that muſt be ſame Reaſon for th 
cheriſhing them; whilſt I conclude this Month in the Wor: 
of our Author, Chap. xiii. 


Though winds do cage, as winds were wood, 
And tauſe ſp2ing tides, to raiſe great flood, 

And lofty ſhips, leaue anker in mud, 
Bereauing many of like and of bloud: 

Yet true it is, as cow chewes cud, _ 

And trees at ſpꝛing, do peeld foꝛth bud, 

Except wind ſtands, as neuer it ſtood: 

It is an ill wind turnes none to good. 
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| br Cambzidgechire fozward, to Lincolnſhire waie, 
the champion maketh his fallow in Map: 
Then thinking ſo doing, one tillage woꝛth twaine, 
by fozting of weed, bp that meanes to rekraine. 


Our Author is for early Summer Fallowing, which with- 
out doubt has its Benefits; however, the Husbandman muſt 
do what is of moſt Importance to him, and not loſe his pre- 
ſent Barly Seed-time, which ſometimes is not ended pretty 
forward in May. I have ſeen Winter-Corn, in the dry part 
of Cambridgeſhire, very forward, which I believe was fown 
before Harveſt ; and without done, for cold moiſt Lands, 
It is beſt to be forward. Summer Fallowing not only de- 
ſtroys Weeds, but meliorates the Land, expoſing it to the 
Wind and Sun, whereby it receives and is impregnated with 
the Nitre of the Air, as alſo to the Sheep, who eat up the 
very Roots of the Weeds, and therefore the Weeds ſhould 
be turn'd up whilſt Juicy, or at leaſt before they have ſpent 
”y confiderable Strength of the Earth. The firſt ploughing 
of a Summer Fallow, ought to be ſhallow, that the Sheep 
may come at the Roots. The Second, the full depth, that 


the Air may impregnate the Mould. 
| A 2 — 


* 
* 


| fo2 ſauing ok Cattel, o 


2 Ik Apzil be dzipping 


C 41 


2 At 41 ping, endo not hate, 
fo2 him that hath little, his fallowing late: 
Elle otherwile ng: timely ig beff;, ' 

plough and the reff. 


He inclines to turn in the Earth with ſomewhat upon it, 


” * 


as ſuppoſing that by the Putri faction of Weeds, ſome Strength 


or Heart is got; but by no means it may ſtand until any 


thing run is to Seed; and ſome Seeds there are which are 


| very forward. He had been himſelf a Farmer, and therefore 


vety well knew, that the Farmer muſt confider his Circum- 
ſtances beyond any other eſtabliſhed Rule; wherefore to 
thoſe, who cannot exactly follow him, he adviſes to do it 
as well as they can, amd only recommends being as Timely 
as they can, for hurrying of Cattle is by no means good, 


and What is got in the Ground by Exactneſs, may be ſoop 


z Be ſure of plough to be ready at hand, 


per compas pe ſpzead, that on hillocks did fta 


Leaſt dzping ſo lying, do make it detaie 
per euer much water do wach it awaie. 


nd: 


Of this ſomewhat has been ſpoken in former Months; 
neither is it impertinent here, for now the Sun begins to be 
ſome what ſtrong, and that which was apt to evaporate in 
January, is much more now. If F A conſiſts in Salts, 
like our Salt-Petre, as ſome argue, then ſeeing here it is in 
the moſt minute Particles, it is eaſily expanded by the Heat 
of the Sun, and the Expanſion of common Salt-Petre, I am 
told, is above four thouſand to one; ſo that although the 
Dews and Rains do bring it down again upon the Earth, it 
is not upon the ſame that it was exhaPd from, and therefore the 
beſt way is to plough it in, and ſecure it whilſt you have it. 
4 Looke now to pꝛouide pe, of medow fo2 hap, 
ik feng be vnd2owned, there chepeſt pe may's | 
In fen fo} the bullocke, fo2 hoꝛlle not ſo wel, 
count beſt the bet chepe, whereſoeuer pe dwel. * 
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Now ye may ſee what Medows are well laid up, and 
what not, and accordingly may chuſe your Ground. Fen 
Hay, or Merſh Hay, is by no means good for a Horſe, as 
being too frothy and light; they thrive beſt upon up-land 
Hay. A Bullock will thrive_very well on Fen or Merſh 
Hay, and if it be Mow-burnt a little, it is not the worſe, 
but _ the better for them, and makes them drink 
heartily. Fg 95 | 

Note. That this Mow-burn is ſuch as is occafion'd by 
the Hay being ſtackt too ſoon, before its own Juice is tho- 
roughly driel, and by Norfolk People is called the Red Raw; 
not ſuch as is occaſion'd by ſtacking it when wet with Rain, 


which is a naſty muſty, and ſtinks. 


5 P2ouide pe of cowmeat, fo2cattel at night. 
and chieflp where commons, lie far out of fight : 
Where cattel be tied, without any meat, 
that p2ofit bp dairie, can neuer be great. 


* 


The Cow, eſpecially the common Cow, will yet gladly 
eat Hay; and then during the Night ſhe can cheerfully chew 
the Cud, and keep her ſelf warm, for the Nights are yet 
raw and cold: Add to this, that where there are ſtanding 
Waters, (as there are in moſt Commons) the Cow during 
the day-time licks greedily the Graſs that ſprings through 
them in ſhallow places, and with it abundance of Water; 
inſomuch, as in fenny places, they are often ſeen ro ſpew 
clear Water. This a little Hay at Night drinks up in their. 


Stomachs, and converts that, which otherwiſe chills them, 
into excellent Nouriſhment. 


6 Get into thy hoppard, with plentie of poles, 
amongl the lame ens, dinide them by doles: 
Thee poles to a hillack (J pale not how long) 
{hal peeld thee nioꝛe p2ofit, ſet deeply and ſtrong. 


The Number of Poles to each Hillock, muſt be propor- 
tioned to their bigneſs, or diſtance from each other. I 
ſuppoſe in our Author's time, they made the Hills leſs than 
they do now ; for now 6, 8 or 10 Poles, are frequent to a 
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Hill, ſome ſay 20 ate ſometimes uſed: However, over- 
| ;poling (eſpecially in height) is worſe than under-poling. 
(Poles ought to be ſet ſloping, 9 towards the South; 
and if two or three Forks be left towards the top, - 1 
of good uſe. Alder Poles peeled, I take to be the beſt. 


7 Sell barke to the tanner, 7 timber pe kel, 
tut low bp the ground, oz elle doo pe not wel: 
In bzeaking laue crooked, fo2 mil and fo2 ſhips, 
and euer in hewing, laue carpenters chips. - 


To ſell to the Tanner before you are under a Neceſſity, is 
to be able to make the beſt Bargain; for Tanners are com- 
monly but few in a Place, pau when you are oblig'd to fell 
or houſe, may bid you a Price accordingly : However, Bark 
is a Commodity that at preſent fells very well, and Tan- 
ners are commonly pretty eager of 7 In Felling, he 
adypiſes to cut low, for fix Inches at the But, may be more 
worth than two Foot in another part of the Tree. I take 
by breaking, is here meant ſawing out, it being called 
J breaking-up by Workmen, in thoſe Parts near where our 
Author liv'd. He adviſes then that, in ſawing-out, regard be | 
Hhbad to cut (eſpecially crooked Timber) to the beſt Advan- 
tage; as for Mill-work and Ship-work, and indeed for a 
Work, what it is moſt proper for, is cutting to the 


Advantage. He adviſes not to allow the Hewer his Chips, 
but reſerve them for ones own uſe. And here, with Sub- 
7 miſſion, I take him to mean ſomewhat craftily; for altho t 
it is true, that a Hewer in ſome places may make his Chips B 
very well worth his days Work, yet they are ſeldom thrown * 
into his Bargain, but he pays ſomewhat for them: Let if it 
a2 Hewer is to have the Chips at a Bargain, certain he can 

kbhew ſo much the ſquarer, and the Seller of the Timber 10 
loſes all the Gain of the Wane-edges ; which Gain in ſhort 


is a Cheat, although a very cuſtomary one. 


s Firtz ſeeit well fenſed; per hewers begin, 

then ſee it well fadled, without and within: 
} *Thus being pꝛeſerued. and i don, 
"7. © thal ſooner raiſe pzofit, to thee oz thy ſonne. 
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Fencing before Felling is very proper, for Neat Cattle and 
Horſes too, will crop the tender 54 — of your Under- 
wood, as it ſprings up, to its great Damage. Thieves have 
a great Advantage when they can attack on all fides,and upon 
a Fell they are commonly very impudent and buſy. An6theg 
reaſon of Fencing before you fell, is, that you may uſe your 
Buſhes whilſt they are good, which they {will not be long 
after the beginning of this Month; and that you may ca 
up your Banks whilſt the Earth is moift. To ſtadle a Wood, 
is to leave at certain diſtances a ſufficient number of young 
Trees to repleniſh it, this is regulated by Law and Cuſtom, 
only I add, that it is much better to leave more than le 
and that of Three or Four Growths, your next Fell wil 
come by much the ſooner: For as an Oak ought not to ſtand 
after he is come to his full growth, any more than Corn af- 
ter it is ripe 3 ſo methinks he ſhould ſtand till then. A hand- 
ſome rank of Trees in a Hedge-row, is both comely and 
uſeful z and here rather than miſs them, they may be indul- 
god and made into Pollards, and they will pay well enough 
or their ſtanding. | | | 


9 Leaue growing koz ſaddles, the Tikeſt and bilk, 
though ſeller and buier, diſpatched the reſt : 

In buthes, in hedgerow, in g2oue and in wood, 
this leſſon obſerued, is needful and good. 


That is the ſttaiteſt, and thoſe who are moſt likely and 
thriving, whoſe Root is fix?d ſtrongly into the Ground, his 
But bigger than any other part of the Tree, his Grain ſtrait 
without twiſting, his Bark clean without fungi or Toad- 
ſtools, no weeping holes or decayed Boughs upon him, 


10 Saue elme, aſh and crabtree, fo2 cart and foꝛ plough, 
laue ſtep fo2 a ſtile, of the crotch of the bough: 

Saue hazel to2 fozks, ſaue fallow N 
ſaue huluer and thozne, thereof flaile foz to make. 


Elm Boards becauſe of their large ſcantling and lightneſs, 
are commonly uſed for Carts, but they are very apt to warp 


and chop with the Sun aud Weather. Aſh is a tough and 
| e Ng IR A 4 | ſtrait 


| ſtrait grain'd Wood, it is very apt to breed the Worms, eſ- 


8] 


pecially if fell'd at this time of the Year; and conſequently 
not ſo ft for building Timber, as Oak, eſpecially where it 
touthes Lime or Mortar. But for all forts of Farmers U- 
tenfils, ſuch as Plough-Beams, Axle-Trees, Spokes, Pitch- 


Forks, it hath not its fellow: A forked ſtep for a Stile, I 


think one of the worſt uſes it can be put to; for they as well 


as all rodded Stiles are very inconvenient, eſpecially for the 


Dame and Dairy Maid. Hazel is a light Wood, and when 
large, tollerably ſtrong and tough; it is much uſed for 


' Forks to cock Barley or Oats, and frequently grows with 


Three Tines, near the very ſhape it is to be uſed in. Sallow 


zs very light and ſmooth, and conſequently fit for Rakes for 
Hay or Corn. Hulver or Holly, is a curious fine grain'd 


Wood, and comes little ſhort of Box, nay in ſome reſpects 
it is better, as being much lighter and not ſo brittle, and yet 
heavy enough for Flail Swingels. Black Thorn is alſo very 
good for Flail Swingels, but more apt to ſpit, that is, break 
out in little pieces, to theſe I may alſo add Crab Tree, which 
makes very good Swingels, as well as Mill Coggs, for 
which Tome account it the beſt Wood. 


11 Wake riddanceof cariage, per yeere go about, 
fo: ſpoiling of plant, that is newlp come out: 

To carter with oxen, this meſſage J b2ing, | 
leaue not ore abꝛoad, fo2 annoying the ſpꝛing. 


When there is a fell of underwood, the Buds that put out 
the Spring following, are exceeding juicy and tender ; for 
had the Wood ſtood, they had all been put forth at Michael. 
mas, at the ſhedding of the Leaf, and ſtood the hardneſs 
of the Winter, whereby they attain a very thick Coat; but 
now they no ſooner pur forth, but they open into Leaf, and 
the leaſt bruſh annoys them. Oxen and Cows exceedingly 
delight to eat them, they will refuſe the Graſs, to crop them, 
but of this has been mention made before. | 


12 Allowance of fodder, ſome countries do peeld, 


as good foz the cattel, as haie in the field : 


Some 
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Some mowe voy hedlonds, and plots among co2n, 
and dziuen to leaue nothing, vnmowne oz vnſhozne. 


I one St. Fin, None-ſuch, and ſeveral new forts of 
Graſſes frequent amongſt us at preſent, were unknown to 
our Author. And yet it ſeems by his firſt Verſe, that in his 
days they had ſome ſort of artificial Fodder, perhaps Ray- 
Graſs. The laying of Headlands for Grafs, is fr nncly 
uſed in Norfolk to this day, eſpecially where Meadow is 
ſcarce, the like of ſpewy or wet pieces among Corn; but 
their great Supply is Noneſuch, which takes very well in a 
light ſandy Mould, as St. Foin in a dry chalky Soil. 


13 Some commons are barren, the nature is fuch, 
and ſome ouerlaieth the commons too much: 

The peſtered commons, fmal p2ofit doth gine, 
and p2ofit as little, ſome reape J belieue. 


As to Commons, it is a queſtion whether they are of 
Benefit to the poorer ſort or not? for if they are Stinted, 
every one enjoys them according to the Land he rents, and 
then but little of them falls to the poor Man's ſhare, if not, 
the Rich Farmer commonly overſtocks them, if good for 
any thing, and the poor Man has nothing bur his leavings, 
after he has ſwept it and is gone into his Ground again. And 
it is but very poor Milk that a Common Cow gives, when 
ſhe bites near the Ground; his Wife trudges Morning and 
Night, ſometimes a Mile, and more; and if he has Chil- 
dren, the Eldeſt to be ſure is kept from going to Service, or 
Apprentice, till they are good for nothing, and all for to 
fetch up this Cow , or look after the Houſe and the 
younger Children, when Father is gone to work, and Mo- 
ther a Milking. If they make a little Butter once a Week, 
he or ſhe trudge to Market with it, and loſe a days work; 
where it is ten to one but they turn it into cheap and un- 
wholeſome Fleſh. When Winter comes, he muſt buy his 
Wintering, atleaſt with his Calf, and it his Cow come to any 
miſchance he is ruin'd. I am ture a very ſmall Garden will 
turn toa much better Account. 
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ſlome meet with a bootie, then would not haue knowne, 
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King Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary and Queen Eliæ 

During which time, there were ſeveral Commotions about 
the taking in of Common Field Land, which I find our Au- 
thor entirely for, as being for the undoubted Intereſt of the 


71.7. 
14 Some peſter the commons, with jades & with geeſe, o 
with og without ring, and with cheepe without fleece; Un 
Some lole a dates labour, with ſeeking their owne, | 


Here our Author enumerates divers Abuſes of Commons, 
as firſt, the encreaſe of a ſmall bond beggarly Stock, they 
being poiſon'd with Geeſe, and loughnd up with Hogs, 
maintaining a few ſtarv'd Ewes and Lambs, after which, as 
well as after the Cow, many a days labour is loſt, and laſtly 
being a ſhrewd means of purloining. The Common Walk- 
er knows every bodies Beaſt upon it, and when he ſees 2 ſc 
Stranger, he is under a dangerous Temptation, eſpecially 
if it be a Sheep which may be eaſily carried off. 


15 Great troubles and loſſes, the champion ſees, . 
and euer in bzawling, as waſps amonglt bees: 
As charitie that waie, appeareth but ſmal, 
lo leſle be their winnings, o2 nothing at al. 


Our Author livd in the Reignsof King Henry the Eighth 
ern ? 


Nation; for in ſhort, the greateſt part of the Privileges of II 


common Fields, Cc. are but ſo many Privileges to wrong 


and quarrel with their Neighbours, to foſter a litigious © 
Humour, and ſet them together by the Ears; to breed up a 
ſtarv'd beggarly Stock in hopes of a Fortnights Food, of 
which before. The continual Work that Encloſure produ- 
ces, is certainly of more value to them, and the Haws, 
Acorns, Crabs, and Maſt of a Hedge row, will twice coun- 
tervail the Shack of a Field: Beſides, if the Hog be kept 
out the longer, the Gleaner is not, which turns to moſt 
Advantage. 


16 Where champion wanteth, a ſwinheard koꝛ hog, 
there many complaineth, of naughty mans vue * 


+ „ wal vs ed — — — 


eele, Nphere ech his owne keeper, appoints without care, 


there cozne is deltroped, per men be aware. 


And yet it is but in very few places, that they will agree 
» have a Swine-Herd, Tome for fear of its being the occa- 
ton of a Stint, or ſetling at the Court what Number of 

s each ſhall keep; others in plain down right Terms, 
all they ſhould not treſpaſs. 1 knew one who us'd to 
rag ſhe had the prettyeſt Creatures (meaning her Swine) 
rho would lie owt ſometimes a Week together, but then 
ame home ſo fat and in ſo good likeing, it did her Heart 
good to ſee them. 

This is what muft exaſperate any Gentleman, or Farmer, 
o Sallow or Shake them ſoundly with his Dog, and not 
alue the Noiſe that either of them make, for it is an ex- 
ravageat Damage a Hog will do ina little time, efpeciall 
zmongk Sheaves : The poor Man pays for this too, he mu 
ave Peaſe to fat them after all this; and either the beſt part 
f his Harveſt- Money, or his Winters threſhing muſt go, 
and if he ſell's, the Butcher will give him little Profit. Yer 
I am not againſt a labouring Man's keeping a Cow and a 
Sow, provided the Milk be uſed in his Family, and his 
Pigs ſold for Roaſters, and that he rather buy Shots, (Pigs 
about Four Months Old) than rear. PS 


17 The land is wel harted, with help of the fold, 
02 one o2 two crops, if ſo long it wil hold: 
Ik chepheard would keepe them, from ſtroping of co2ne, 
the walke of his ſheepe, might the better be boꝛne. 


Folding of Land is one of the moſt ancient and r:ady ways 
of dunging; and will ſerve very well for Two Crops, but 
it cannot be had by every one, eſpecially Sub-tenants, who 
live under a Landlord, or Farmer, who keep a Flock; 
they will be ſure to fold their'own, and rarely will be hired ; 
However, if they feed upon the Ground, they commonly 
leave the price of their Food behind them, and that is ſome 
Benefit, provided the Shepherd keep them together, and 
make them go regularly over each Ground, but it is too of- 
ten otherwiſe, now as well as then; and if the Farmer do 

| not 
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not mind his Shepherd, he will as often treſpaſs upon hi; 
Maſter as any body elſe. | 


18 Where ſtones be too manie, annoping thp land, 
make ſeruant come home, with a ſtone in his hand: 

_ Gp dailp ſo doing, haue plentie pe ſpal, ſes 

handlonie to? pauing, and good fo2 a wal. 


| This at firſt fight ſeems ſomewhat conceited, but conf « 
dieͤeing the caſe wherewith ſuch a thing may be done, tis 
i meaning is good. What if the Plough-Boy pick a Walle 


full whilſt the Plough-Man is-untracing the Horſes ? Wha 
if the Shepherd, who ſpends half his time in Idleneſs, em 
ploy ſome of it in picking Stones into Heaps, where the 
may lie until the Cart is at leaſure to fetch them; this iz 
as eaſy, and as much in fight of his Charge, as in Nu 
time to fill his Pockets with Nuts? Now where nes do 
annoy the Land, and it is found worth while ro emply 
People at Wages to pick them off, certainly it is worth 
while to pick them and bring them home ar ſpare times, 
for let them be never ſo troubleſome abroad, there are uſe 
enough for them at home, 


— om eg. - 


19 From Apzil beginning, til Andꝛew be paſr, 
fo long with good hulwife, hir dairie doth laſt : 

Good milchow and palture, good hugbands pꝛouide, 
the reſidue good hulwiues, know beſt how to guide. 


Suffolk and Eſſex were the Countries wherein our Authe 
was a Farmer, and no where are better Dairys for Butter, and 
neater Houſewifes than there; (if too many of them at pie 
N ſent do not ſmoke Tobacco.) Their Butter has a ſmel 
1 and flavour beyond any thing to be met with elſewhere, and 
1 by Auguſt it ſhall acquire a firmneſs or hardneſs, and be fi 
4 for potting. I can aſſign no better reaſon for this, than the 
I number of Cows they keep, and the ſmallneſs of their In / 
if cloſures, by which means they have frequently freſh Pa 
ſtures; for when a Cow bites near the Ground, ſhe neither 
0 gives in Quantity or Quality her Milk. I cannot deny, but 
there may be ſomething in their Breed, and I know that 
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dne Cow will give much better Milk than another, altho? 
in the ſame Paſture, the Champ or. Feed may alſo contribute 
much. Rampions, Saxifrage, and no doubt many other 
Graſſes, as St. Fon, &c. give an odd unfathionable taſte to 
Butter and Cheeſe, and by conſequence there are thoſe Graſ- 
ſes which pleaſe our Palates as well. 


20 Ill huswife vnskilful, to make her owne cheeſe, 
through truſting ot others, hath this foꝛ her fees : 

hir milkepan and creamepot, ſo flabberd and ſoſt, 
that butter is wanting, and cheeſe is halle loſt, 


The Fye of the Maſter makes the Horſe fat, and that of 
the Miſtrefs keeps her Houſe and Dairy clean; without due 


i are and following Servants evgr were, and ever will be, 


r In 
h Pa 
either 
„ but 
that 
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lazy and liquoriſh. Cleanlineſs and Opportunity are the 
Two Supports of a Dairy, and if ir is the Servants buſineſs 
to act, it isthe Miſtreſſes to contrive. 


21 Where ſome of a cow, do raiſe peerlie a pound, 
with fuch üllie huſwiues, no penny is found: 

Then dairie maid Ciſlep, hir fault being known, 
apate awap trudgeth, with moꝛe than hir own. 


So far from Gain, that he that truſts to unfaithful Ser- 
rants, ſhall certainly be a loſer; it is incredible the waſte 
that they will make, where left to themſelves: I know an 


Eſtate now worth 200 J. per An. and when in Servants Hands 


never made ſo; nay, was ſometimes in debt, and the worſt 
is, the fault is remedileſs; for if Dairy - Maid Ci/tey , or 
Plough-Roger , do go off with ſomewhat more than their 
own, all the redreſs is, being at more Charge, at laſt per- 
haps they are Whipt, which is your utmoſt Satisfaction. 


22 Then neighbo2 fo2 Gods ſake, if any pou ſee, 


good ſeruant for dairiehouſe, waine hir to me: 


Such mailter ſuch man, fuch miltrelle ſuch maid, 
luch husband and huswike, ſuch houles acaid. 


Put notwithſtanding the greatneſs of the Provocation, if 
1 5 . Ty Ys „5 fs 1 EY 2 
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Nough Eſau, with Maudlin, and Gentiles that ſcral 


14 
a Servant be puniſhed, perhaps you may ſtay long enoug! 
for another. Wherefore, a Maſter and Miſtreſs'? Diligeng 
and Inſtruction, is more than doubly rewarded. An indi 
ferent Servant ſhall mend under a diligent Maſter or M 
ſtreſs; but under a flothful and careleſs one, the beſt is ſur 
to be bad, . 1 Ts 

I ſhall conclude this Month with our Authors Leſſon t 
Dairy Maid Ciſſey. 


t 


; 


A Leſſon to da iriemaid Ciſley of ten ropping Gueſts. 


AS wife that wil, good husband pleaſe, 

I. Mult uu with skil, ſuch ghelts as theſe. 
So Ciſle that ſerues, muſt marke this note: 
What fault deſerues, a bꝛuſhed cote. 


Gehezie, Lots wife, and Argus his eies, 
Tom piper, pooꝛe cobler, and Lazarus thies : 


3 


With kuſhop that burneth, thus know pe them al. 


Theſe toppinglie gheſts, be in number but ten, 
As welcome in dairie, as beares among men: 
Which being deſcribed, take heed of —_—_ 
Fo? danger of afterclaps, after that tal. 


x Sehezie his ſickneſſe, was whitiſh and dꝛie, 
fuch cheeſes good Ciſlep, pe floted too nie. 


Floting is taking off the Cream; ſome, as in Devonſbire, ! 
ſcald their Milk before they flote it, and this raiſes indeed 
the more and thicker Cream; but the remainder to be ſure 
mult make miſerable Cheeſe: In Suffolk they are alſo notec 
tor this fault. In Holland they have an ingenious way o 
making their Skim-Milk- Cheeſe eat tollerable, namely, by n 
mixing it up with Seeds, and this ſcrap't and eaten with, 
other Cheeſe, gives a reliſh good enough. In 
2 Leaue Lot with hir piller, good Cillep alone, Y 
much ſaltneſs in white meat, is il toz the ſtone. 


7. 
T 


For: 


1 1 


pormerly when Salt was cheap, ſome ſalted with a plen- 
"M:tifvl hand out of Covetouſneſs. . 


1 fcheeſes in dairie, haue Argus his cies, 
$ 10 E Cillep the fault in bir huswiferp lies. 


nM Becauſe ſhe did not work the Curd well together. 


Com piper hath houen, and puffed up cheeks | 
"if cheele be lo houen, make Cifle to eke creeks. | 


The Curd was not well broken. 


re. I Pooze cobler he tuggeth, his letherlie traſh, 
cheeſe abide tugging, tug Ciſlep a crach. 


Toughneſs is occaſion'd by its being ſet too hot, or not 
wrought up, and the Curd broke in good time. 


cralYs Jf Lazer ſo lothſome in cheele be elpied, 
let bates amend Ciſlep, or ſhift hir aſide. 


What he calls Lazer, which is an inner Corruption, or 
Rottenneſs of divers Colours, is chiefly occaſion d from their 
uſing Beaſtings, or Milk ſoon after Calving ; which althd' 
to it, as well as Butter, it gives a very bright yellow at 

Firſt, ſoon corrupts and is unwholeſome. The blew Mould 
is occaſionꝰd from Moiſture, and Cheeſes touching one ano- 
ther, the brittle Mould from Bruiſes, the Cheeſe-cloths be- 
ing not clean, or ſower, gives a bad taſte alſo. — 


Rough Eſan was hairie, from top to the fut, 
iccheele fo appeareth, cal Ciſlep n os 


A Slut indeed, but Wenches when they can get a Look- 
ng Glaſs, will be running into places where they are leaſt 


„ by 


with uſpetted, and be combing and tricking themſelves up; and 
therefore it is not without reaſon, ſome neat Houſewites can- 
not endure a Looking Glaſs to hang over a Dreſſer. 


For 


5 Us 


Cn eee 
8 As Maudlen wept, ſo would Cifley be dꝛeſt 
koꝛ whep in hir cheeſes, not halfe inough pꝛelt. 


If the Curd be very well wrought before it is put into the 
Prefs, it will need much the leſs. Some there, are who lay 


no Weight at all upon them in the Preſs, but work then 
very well before hand: 


9 Ik gentiles be ſcraling, cal maggot the * 
it cheeſes haue Gentils, at Cifſe by and bp. 


Gentils comes from their being kept too moiſt and warm. 
too ſeldom turn d, and too ſoen heap'd one upon another, and 
perhaps from being Fly-blown, | 


10 Bleſſe Ciſyy (good miſtris) that buſhop doth ban, 
fo2 burning the milke, of hir cheeſe to the pan. 


When the Biſhop paſs'd by, (in former times) every one 
ran out to pattake of his Bleſſing, which. he 1 be 
ſtow'd as he went along; and thoſe who left their Milk 
upon the Fire, might find it burnt to the Pan whe: 
they came back, and perhaps ban or curſe the Biſhop as th 
occaſion of it, as much or more than he had bleſs'd them: Henc: 
it is likely it grew into a Cuſtom to Curſe the Biſhop whe 
any ſuch Diſaſter happen'd, for which our Author woul: 
have the Miſtreſs bleſs, Anglice, correct her Servant hot! 
tor her Negligence and Unmannerlineſs. And indeed through 
out this Author, it appears that Farmers, like Maſters an 
Dames, might, and did correct their Servants, and were no 
oblig*d to treat thoſe like Gentlefolks, who could not \y 
ſuppos'd to have any Civility or good Breeding, and ther: 


with he concludes. 


f thou ſo oft beaten, amendeſt by this, 
J wil no more thzeaten, J p2omile the Ciſſe- 


) the 


re 


| | 
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I AS Philip and Jacob, awap with the lambs, 
that thinkeſt to haue anp milke of their dams : 
At Lammas leaue milking, foz feare of a thing, 
leaſt Requiem æternam in winter thep ling. 


Milking of Ewes is now very little uſed in the Southern 


parts of England, and not ſo much in the Northern as former- + 


ly, it being of all Milk accounted the worſt; and, by reaſon 
the Ewes muſt be milk'd backward, the uncleanlieſt. Howe- 
ver, if you intend to ſell your Lambs off at ſome of the May 


Fairs, it is time to teach them to feed themſelves. As to lea- 


ving off milking at Lammas; I take it, there is no neceſſity 
of being preciſe, for they grow dry of themſelves very ſoon 
after they have taken Ram; and I take ir, there is no Danger 
at all, or fear of ſinging Requiem /Erernam, as our Author 
terms ir, if they be milk'd, (or which is the ſame) if their 
Lambs go by their tides until that time, or ſome time after; 
| for ſucking certainly keeps them from the rott: And there is 
nothing more dangerous to the Ewe, than to grow fart foon 
after taking Ram, or to be in plentiful Paſture until about a 
Fortnight before yeaning. Of the time of their taking Ram 
I ſuppoſe we ſhall more particularly ſpeak hereafter; I ſhall 
| only therefore here inſert this general Rule, namely, Thar 
the beſt time for Ewes to yean in is when the Farmer hath 
plenty of Food and Succour for them, (however, the earlier 
| the better) and by conſequence the beſt time for rhem to take 
Ram in, is juſt twenty Weeks before that time. a 
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2 To milke and to fold them, is much to require, 
except he haue paſture, to fil their dere: 

Yet many by milking, ſuch heed thep do take, 
not hurting their bodies, much p2ofit do make. 


Folding and milking at the ſame time is, without doubt, 


too much; for altho' folding is very beneficial to Land, there 


is none but muſt own it is prejudicial to Sheep, eſpecially on 
moiſt Lands, and in wet Weather. However, if Sheep be 
well fed, or (as our Author terms it) have Paſture to fulfil 
their Defire, they may bear what Hardſhip you put upon them 
the better: But ſuch Paſture conſiſts not only in Quantity but 
Quality. Your Sheep every Morning come hungry out of 
the Fold, and fall greedily upon what they firſt light upon, 
which if there be no farther Care taken, may be as well bad 
as good; whereas they ought to be drove immediately to the 
ſweeteſt and dryeſt Champ, ſuch as Broom-Furze or Juniper“ 


3 Niue ewes to a cow, make pꝛoofe by a ſcoꝛe, 
tall double thy dairie, elle truſt me no moze: 

Yet map a good hulwite, that knoweth the skil, 
haue mixt and vumirt, at hir pleaſure and wil. 


Our Author, I ſuppoſe, took this for a conſiderable Secret; 


for if Ewes Milk be fit for any thing it is for Cheeſe, of 


which I have eaten very good in Dantzick: And without 
doubt a Skilful Hand may ſo qualify it with Cows Milk as 
to take off ſo much of its rankneſs as may bring it to 4 grate- 
ful taſte, Some will have it that Parmeſan Cheeſe is 4 
mixture. | 


4 Ik ſheepe o2 thy lambe, fal a w2igling with taile, 
go by and by ſearch it, whiles helpe map pꝛeuaile: 
That barbartte handled, J dare thee allure, 

calf duſt in his arle, thou haſt finiſht the cure. 


It Sheep or Lambs are at any time laxative (which they will 
be whenever their Food is too moiſt) then their Dung hangs 
to the Wooll, and there breeds a Worm which ſoon ſeizeth 
the poor Creature in his Rump, which is a very tender patt; 
and this without doubt makes him uneaſy, which he ſhews by 
the wrigling of his Tail: Theſe Lumps or Treddles being Jon 

5 erty 


[5] 
berly cut off) that is very cloſe, and the part rub'd with 
Duſt, was in our Author's time the Cure : The common way 


now is, after the Treddles are cut away to anoint them with 
Tar; or, if the Maggots are got deep into the Fleſh, to waſh 


them well with Scab water, namely, a ſtrong decoction of 


Tobacco-Stalks in Chamber lye. 


Where houſes be reeded (as houſes haue need) 
now pare of the molle, and go beat in the reed: 

The iuſter pe dꝛiue it, the ſmoother and plaine, 
moze handlome pe make it, to ſhut off the raine. 


Reeding is no where ſo well done as in Norfolk and Suf- 
ll, and is certainly, of all covering, the neateſt, lighteſt, 
and warmeſt; neither will it (like Straw) harbour any Ver- 

mine, and beſides comes very reaſonable and cheap. It it be 


now and then cleanſed from Moſs, which ſtops the Water and ; 


rots it, and ſmooth beaten, to be ſure it will laſt the longer; 
but it is not very apt to gather Moſs, and will bear a better 
Slope than any other Thatch. 


6 From Map til October, leaue cropping, fo: why? 
in woodſeere, whatſoeuer thou croppeſt ſhal die: 
Where Jute imbzaceth the tree very ſoze, 
kil Juie, elſe tree wil addle no moze. 


By Wood ſere is meant decay'd or hollow Pollards, which 
he adviſes by no means to lop at this time, for it is indeed 
the ready way to kill them, or any Tree, altho' pretty ſound. 
Ivy ſucks not only from its Root, but by adbzfion having as 
many Roots as Tendrils, by which it cleaves to the Tree, and 
— its addling, Anglice, being added unto or increaſing in 
ulk. 


7 Keepe thzeching koꝛ thꝛeſher, til Way be come in, 
to haue to be ſure, frech chaffe in the bin: 

And ſomewhat to ſcamble, fo2 hog and fo! hen, 
and wo? lie when it raineth, to2 loitering men. 


Threſhing of Corn hath for a long time been, and {till con- 
- tinues to be, the way of cleanſing it from the Straw and Chaff; 
Land altho' many other ingenious ways may be found out to 
perform the ſame thing, 1 am apt Wen there is none by 
'$ WI 
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will be attended with more Inconveniences than this, eſpecial. 
ly as our Farmers Circumſtances now ſtand ; for the Thraſher 
doth not only thraſh, but ſerves the Cattle with freſh Straw, 
the Hogs with Risk, (Offal-Corn and Weeds, and ſhort knot- 
ty Straw) the Poultry with Seeds and Pickings, who all con- 
— attend on him, are under his Eye, and he is always at 
1 upon any Emergency of Fire, Thieves, ſick Cat- 
tle, Cc. 


8 Be ſure ofhaie, and of pꝛouender ſome, 
fo: labouring cattel, til paſture be come : 

And if pe do mind, to haue nothing to ſterue, 
haue one thing o2 other, fo? al things to ſerue. 


Our Author means the Winter is not yet gone, and there- 
fore ſome dry Meat muſt ſtill be kept. The Nights are yet 
ſharp, and tender Cattle muſt be houſed. Land-Floods are 
very apt, / about this time, to overflow low Grounds: And in 
moſt Up lands there is very little Bite. 


9 Ground compaſſed wel, a following peare, 
ik wheat oz thy barlie, too ranke do appeare: 
Now eat it with ſheepe, oz elſe mow it you map, 
to? ledging, and lo, to the birds fo? a pꝛap. 


We ſow now much earlier than we did in our Author's 
time, ſo that our Wheat in May is generally too forward to 
be eaten down; and as for mowing it, I believe it is very 
little practis d. This is certain however, that where the 
Ground is too rank or luſty, neither is the Corn ſo good, | 
for it runs more to Straw than it ſhould; and it is very ſub- 
Jett to be irrecoverably lodg'd: Irrecoverably, I ſay, becauſe 

lhorter Straw may riſe when the Corn is much forwarde! 
than longer Straw; and if it ſhould not lodge, but be ripe ſoonet 
_ the reſt of the Field, the Birds to be ſure will be firl 
there. 


| 
| 10 Jn MWayget a weedhooke, a crotch and a gloue, 
| 


and weed out fuch weedes, as the coꝛne doth not louc: 
Foz weeding of winterco2ne, now it is beſt, 
but June is the better, ko2 weeding the reſt, 


A Weed: 


Shape. There are many other Inſtruments for weeding, ac 


. j 
A wy _ is 1 well known, and therefore 
needs no iption, but a Crotch , 3 
L take to be 2 of this Au. ' 
Shape, put to a handle of 4 or 5 * 
Foot long, now not much uſed, 4. \ 
but for ought I know may find 
Acceptance with ſome, and therefore have here inſerted the 


| - 
. 
: 

| 


| 


| : 


4 


cording to what Weeds they are to extirpate, and the Inge 
nuity of the Farmer. I knew one who had a Field of Whea! | 
over-run with Cleavers to a prodigious Degree; the Whea! 
was near earing, and the Cleavers clang ſo to it, and ramp'c | 
ſo higb, that ir was impoſſible, if they had gone on, but the 
whole Field muſt have been an entire Matt: The Farmei 
ſet his Wits to work, and made a ſort of a Rake, but with 
Teeth about two Foot long, and the handle not much longer 
with this he comb'd his Wheat, as one would comb a Head 

of Hair, from the Roots upwards, and by this means de 
ſtroy'd the Cleavers, and had a very good Crop. 1 


11 The mateweed doth burne, aud the thiftle doth freat, 4 
the fitches pul! downward, both rie and the wheat: ; 
The brake and the cockle, be noilome too much, 


: 


pet like vnto boddle, no weed there is ſuch. if 


The Farmer has a great many Enemies, and of them Weeds . 
are none of the leaſt, particularly theſe here mentioned; 28, 
The AA. Weed, which is almoſt to look at like a Camomile, 
but a filthy ſtinking Weed, and burns, that is, ſpreads irſelt% 
to ſuch a compaſs, as kills all the Corn near it; it is frequent 
where old Dunghills have ſtood long, and conſequently lives“ 
upon the beſt, and fucks the very Heart. The Thiſtle is alſo 


2 Sign of a good Soil, but is a very bad Gueſt, and muſt be 


l 


deſtroyed in time, for if he be ſufter'd to ſeed, the Seeds flye 


and infect the Summer-Fallows. The Fitch, or as ſome call 
it, the Tine. tare, is common upon almoſt any Land; he ſpares 
not the pooreſt and hungryeſt. and muſt be weeded in time il 
or he pulls down the Corn. The Fern, or Brake, is a very) 
bad Weed where it takes, and not eaſily weeded out; it is & 
obſerved they dye pretty far below any Bruiſe, and therefore 
ſome adviſe to mow them down, when they are yet young | 

4 | It! 
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with a wooden Scythe. The Cockle has, for a long time, F 
lain under a bad Name, but, to give him his due, he is not m 
15 pernicious as theſe his Companions; tis true, he (as all o- 
ther Weeds) will live upon the beſt that the poor Ground I. 
has, but he ſpreads not much, is eafily weeded by hand, and a 
his Seed eafily ſeparated from the Corn by the help of a Sieve: * 
Nay, grind him he gives a white Flower, malt him he works a 
with the Barley; however, his Room is better than his Com- 

| pany. Boddle is a Weed, like the May-Weed, but bears a is 
large yellow Flower, and is a very filthy ſpreading Ulcer up- Fi 
on Land; it is hardy, and will grow again, unleſs the Roots 


are clean pulled up; the Seed is alſo very ſpreading. J ; 
12 Slacke neuer thy weeding, fo2 dearth no2 foz cheap, A 
the cone ſhal reward it, ver euer ye reape : U 


And [pectallie where, pe do truſt 1 to ſeed, 
let that be well vled, the better to ſpeed. la 


The Weeds, if neglected, rob the Corn both in Quantity ſo 


and Quality, increaſe the Husbandman's Labour, make him an 
run greater Hazards than needful, (for he cannot inn weedy wi 
Corn as he can clean) and run down his Market; this is in If 
Proportion as 1 to 32, if not more. What is intended for he 
Seed to be ſure ought to be thorough clean. £ 
| | the 
12 Jn Maie is good ſowing, thy bucke o2 thy bꝛank, val 
that blacke is as pepper, and ſmelleth fo ranke : Be 
It is to thy land, as a comfko2t oꝛ mucke, | 
and al things it maketh, as fat as a bucke. 16 


| This uſeful Grain is very much diſuſed in Eng/and, I ſup- I 


poſe becauſe of its rankneſs of taſte, which in my Mind is {1 


not unpleaſant. Ir is for the moſt part given to Hogs and th 
Poultrey, where it has no good Reputation, for it makes the | 
Fat frothy and light, and apt to drip away. But then me- for 


thinks it ſhould be the better Food for Man, to whom too 
much hard Far can be of no Benefit, but a Burthen. Excel- 
ent Pancikes are made of it in Holland, and are eaten by the 
Zeſt; and perhaps other Wheat had never roſe to ſo great a2 
Price (as it did here of late) if People would have made ſhift fler 
wich any thing elſe. It will grow upon dry and poor Land, 
wt mult be ſowed late, becauſe it cannot endure the = See 
l TOlIt. 
if 
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Froſt, It is frequently ploughed in, when in Bloſſom , to 
make a Seaſon for Wheat the enſuing Year. | 


14 Howe bucke after barlie, oꝛ after thy wheat, 
a pecke to a rood, if the meaſure be great, 

Thꝛee earths ſee he giue it, and ſow it aboue, 
and harrow it finely, if bucke pe do loue. 


is made clean and fine by it, and it ſufficing itſelf with a 
Froth leaves the ſolid Strength for the Wheat. 


15 Who peſcods would gather, to haue with the laſts 
to ſerue foꝛ his houſhold, til harueſt be paſt : 
Mult ſowe them in Maie,, in a cozner pe ſhal, 
where th2ough lo late growing, no hindꝛance map fal. 
This Obſervation I take to be of very little Uſe; for the 
latter end of May is moſt commonly dry, and very unfit for 
ſowing Peaſe, which require a moiſt Earth. Pidgeons, Rooks, 
and other Vermine, about that time begin to be ſcanted, and 
will certainly find them out, be they in never ſo by a Corner. 
If they are much ſhaded, (as by the Word Corner I ſuppoſe 
he means) they will run to nothing but Hawm. And _ 


: : 3 
if they do come to Perfection, and are fit to eat in Harveſt, 


the gathering and ſhelling them is more worth than twice their 
value. I ſuppoſe, in our Author's time, French or Kidney- 
Beans were not ſo well known as they now are. 


16 Good flax and good hempe, foꝛ to haue of hir owne, 
in Maie a good hulwite, wil ſee it be ſown: 

And afterward trim it, to ſecue at a need, 
the fimble to ſpin, and the carle fo? hir ſeed. 


I have ſpoke elſewhere ſomewhat on this Subject, and there- 


fore ſhall only obſerve here, that it is great Pity that ſo much 
Money goes into Foreign Parts for that, which with Induſtry, 
we might as well have at home; we have Ground every whit 
is fit for it as any where, and People as ingenious, and Win- 
ter-Evenings Work as much wanted. The Fimble, or Female 
Hemp, is that which is ripe ſooneſt, and fitteſt for ſpinning, 
and is not worth above half as much as the Carle with its 


Seed. 
| 17 Get 


It is alſo very proper to ſow it before Wheat, the Ground 1 


[ 10 


17 Get into thy hoppard, fo2 now it is time, 


to teach Kobin hop, on his pole how to clime : 
To follow the ſunne, as his pzopertpis, __ 
and weed him and trim him, it aught go amis. 

The Hop-Yard muſt now be minded, and the IG 
to his Pole, thoſe who are unruly muſt be bound with Woolen, 
Yarn, Hemp, Peelings, or Baſt. I am inform'd that twenty 
Shillings an Acre is the common Price for looking after : 
Hop Ground. | 


18 Graſle, thiſtle, and muſtard ſeev,hembloek and bur, 
tine, mallow and nettle, that keepe ſuch a ſtur : 
With peacocke-and turkie, that nibbles off top, 
are very ill neighbours, to leely poo? hop. 

Here he enumerates ſome of the poor Hops Enemies, at 
leaſt ſuch as may be remedyed, which the Weeds may be by 
paring the Ground if thg Seaſon be wet, or it dry by houghing 
it. How the Peacock may be frighted from any Place I have 
mentioned before, and I ſuppoſe the ſame Remedy will ſerve 
for the Turkey; I have experienc'd, they are very great Ene- 
mies to the Hop at this Seaſon, 


19 From wheat go and rake out, the titters 02 tine, 
ik eare be not foꝛth, it wil riſe again fine : 

Ale now in thy rie, little raking 0} none, 
bꝛealie tine from his root, and lo let it alone. 


This Cuſtom of raking of Wheat to get out the Tine - Tat 
is very little practis d at preſent, neither is it very proper, un 
leſs a Ground be in a manner quite over-run with it. The 
better way, I take to be what he orders for Rye, which be 
ſuppoſes too forward, To rake, namely, to break the Tine of 
at the Root, and to let it ſtand on the Straw; for it ſticks ſo 
cloſe, and is wound ſo often about the Straw, that it will be 
apt to tear the Corn up by the Roots rather than come oft, 


20 Banks newlp quichſetted, fome weeding do crauc, 
the kindlicr nouriſhment, thereby fo2 to hauc: 


Then after a ſewer, to weeding a ſnatch, 


moꝛe calls weed, with the root to dilpatcy, 


et bets, F A, x. 
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If the Quickſett be lay d in the Bank, it may moſt eaſily be 
done by a Boy going along in the Ditch; it is true, after a | 
Shower the Weeds come up beſt by the Roots; but never 
ſtay for that, a Boy that will work may eaſily weed forty | 
Rod in a Day. 


21 The fen and the quamire, ſo marich by kind, | 
and are to be dꝛained, now win to thy mind: i] 
Which yeerely vnd2ained, and ſuffred vncut, | | 
annoieth the medowes, that thereon do but. j 
For if the lower Drains are not kept open and free, the back 
Water is kept longer than ordinary upon the upper Grounds: 
Its true, if it is kept too long, it does looſen and ſoften the 
Sward, makes it ſubject ro Ruſhes, Arſmart, and courſe Graſs. 
But latter Experience has taught us, that at this time of tbe Lear 
ſuch Ground as is intended or laid up for Hay, will endure (nay 
requires) a pretty deal of Moiſture, and a ſtoppage below, 
wiſely manag'd, may be of as good uſe as dreining. | 


22 Talic hced to thy bees, that are ready to ſwarme, | 
Let skilful be ready, and diligence leene, 4 
0 
ll 


the lolle thereof now, is a crowns woꝛth of harme : * 
lealt being too careleſle, thou loolelt thy beene. | 


The Proverb ſays, A Swarm in May id worth a Load of Hay, 
ſo that our Author ſpeaks modeſtly when he values them but at a 
Crown. Their Hours of ſwarming are tor the molt part between 
the Hours of Ten and Three, and ought to be watch'd every 
Day; which may be done by a Boy or Girl, that at the ſame 
time may ſpin, knit, or ſow. * The tinkling after them with 
a Warming-Pan, Fry ing Pan, or Kettle, is of good uſe to let 
the Neighbours know you have a ſwarm in the Air, which 
you claim where ever it lights, bur I believe of very little 
purpoſe to the reclaiming the Bees, who are believ'd to de- 1 
light in no Noiſe but their own. tt 


23 Jn Maie at the furtheſt, twikallow thy land, fl; 

much dꝛout map elſe after, cauſe plough foꝛ toltand: | | 

This rilth being done, pe haue paſſed the wozſt, 

- thenafter who ploweth, plow thou with the kurlt. 

In ſtiff Ground, if a dry time comes, though your nen 
d 2 
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and Team may be very good, yet the one may be too ſlender, 

| and the other too weak ; and if this happen in the latter end 

| of May, tis ten to one but it laſts a good part of unc. All 

| this while your Ground is ſpending itſelf in Weeds, and you loſe 
the moſt proper time to kill them if your Ground had been 

turn d up. | | 


24 Twifallow once ended, get tumbꝛel and man, 
and compas that fallow, as ſoone ag pe can: 

Let Skilful beſtow it, where need is vpon, 

moꝛe p2ofit the {ooner, to follow thereon. 
Concerning dunging hath been diſſerted before; and I be 
| lieve the laſt Line of this Stanza ſhould be read, More profit 


the ſooner to fallow (not follow) thereon; that is, the ſooner 
you plough it in the better. 


| 25 Hide hedlonds with mucke, ik pe wil to the knetF, 
N fo dꝛipped and ſhadowed, with buſhes and trees: 
Bare plots ful of galles, if pe plow ouerthwart, 


| 
k 
| 


and compas it then, is a husbandly part. 
i That is, if you have muck to ſpare make your Dunghil 
upon a Head-land, it is neareſt the Gate perhaps, and is drip- 
| ped and ſhaded; fo that the Strength will not exhale, but 
rather increaſe by the Addition of Moiſture. 


| 26 Let child2en be hired to lay to their bones, 

| from fallow as needeth, to gather vp ſtones : 

| What wiſdome fo2 p2ofit, aduiſeth vnto, 

that husband and hulwife, muſt willingly do. 

| Without doubt, the beſt time for picking of Stones is when 
the Ground is Summer-fallowed, eſpecially after the ſecond 

| ploughing , which turns up deepeſt. About this time alſo 

High Ways are mended, and Stones are wanted. But his firſt 

Line, altho' perhaps only made for Rythm ſake, is what J 

take moſt notice of: I would fain have Children hired and 

|! encouraged, as much as poſſible, to lay to their Bones, and be 


| his hard Fate, envies thoſe who live eaher than himſelf (as he 
thinks,) and reſolves his Son ſhall not be ſuch a Slave: Whate- 
ver it coſt him, he will give him Learning. He does ſo, and 

| | makes this Creature, that might have been as uſeful as himſelf, 
an 


„ an ac wo Jt oo a oa cauaac oor os oc on A. am at. . a RTx3AS 


able betimes to do and endure. The poor Man complains of 


„„ %é—éͤ”ͤ;Vr ered beans 


e 
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an idle, malapert, conceited Wretch, that thinks himſelf lear- 
ned, becauſe he can read and write and his Father can do nei- 
ther; whom he ſcorns and deſpiſes for his Colt and Care, and 
thinks labour beneath him. Thefe are the Peſts of all well- 
order'd Governments, and thoſe who furniſh Priſons and the 
Gallows. It were to be wiſh'd that every one had a compe- 
tent Stock of Learning (Reading and Writing, I mean) it would 
make the thing more common, all Men more uſeful, and take 


off that falſe value ſome put upon themſelves. - And it is as 
much to be wiſh'd, that with that Reading and Writing ſome - 
thing Solid might be taught, ſome Mechanical Employment 
that might employ that Reading and Writing; art leaſt, give 
the Child a Taſte of the Uſe tor which his Learning is in- 


tended. To fay that Children are not capable-of Work, or 
Labour, is a Miſtake , they are capable of infinite Variety, and 
every one improveable: Do not they work at their Play? Do 


not they make prodigious Efforts, when rode by the Devil of 


their own Will? And has not Virtue as much Power as Satan? 
Certainly it has, and more, and if the Devil be but diſmoun- 


ted Virtue will ſoon be in his Place, and make another ſort of 
a Figure: And this may be done by Encouragement, Hiring, ' 
as our Author calls it, and upon occafion a well-tim'd Severi- + 


ty, and the Nobleneſs and Uſefulneſs of the Creature, truly 
improv'd, will ſoon compenſate the Pains. 


27 To gralle with thy calues,in ſome medow plot neer, 
where neither their mothers, may ſee them no?2 heer : 
Where water is plenty, and barth to ſit warme, 
and looke wel vnto them, fo2 taking of harme. 


If the Mother and they are within hearing of one another 


there will be nothing but perpetual Bellowing and Din, and 


neither of them will rake their Food contentedly. A Barth 


is a ſmall Encloſure commonly near a Houſe, for this and the 
like Uſes. 


28 Pinch neuer thy wennels, of water oꝛ meat, 
if ene2 pe hope, foꝛ to haue them good neat : 
In ſummer time daily, in winter in froſt, 


if tattel lacke dꝛinke, they be vtterly loſt. 


Nothing that is young ought to be-pinch'd of ſufficient Food 
and Sleep, and therefore in your Barth there ſhould be always 


clean 


andt 
But pinch them ok paſture, while ſummer doth laſt, 


I covering, cheriſhing viral heat, and de 
| Juries oft 
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clean Water ſtanding by them, for they will frequently get up, 


drink, and lye down again. In froſty Weather it is not amiſs 
to break the Ice for them every Morning; for they are a filly 


| Creature, and when they go to drink, and find the Water dry, 


they are apt to refuſe it ſome time after. And that there are 
frequent Froſts in April and May, any one who gets up be- 
times may be convinc'd of. * 


29 Foz coueting much, ouerlaie not thy ground, 
hen ſhal thy cattel, be luſty and found : 


and 11ft at their tailes, per a winter be paſt. 
Whoever denies his Beaſt plenty when God ſends plenty, 


| muſt expect he will not be able to endure want. The for- 


ard Summer Food is what fills the Veins with Blood , and 
anſequently covers the Body with Fat, which is not only a 

tending it from the In- 
he Air, bur it is a Store, a Store of Food againſt en- 
ſuing Scarceneſs: Whatſoever poor Beaſt is depriv'd of theſe, 
his Winter Food and Cloathing, muſt be in a wretched Con- 
dition; when he mult ſtruggle with Scarcity and Cold ; his 
coarſe Food will then want Heat to digeſt it, and he ſhall ſtarve 
upon what plumper Cattle will thrive upon, and the Chur! 
his Maſter deſerves to lift at his Tail, or worſe. 


30 Get home with thy kewel, made ready to fet, 
the ſooner the caſicr, carriage to get: 
Oꝛ otherwiſe linger, the carriage rhereon, 
til (where as pe left it) a quarter be gon. 
The Fewel here meant is ſuch Wood as hath either been 
felled or grubbed during the Winter, which is well known ne- 


ver to get by lying abroad. 


31 His firing in ſummer, let citizen buie, 


leaſt buping in winter, make purſe foꝛ to crie: 
Fo? carman and collier, harps both on a ſtring, 
in winter they calt, to be with thee to b2ing. 


In our Author's time, and not long ſince, the Jar mouth and 
8 5 


Iyſwich Colliers were laid up in the Winter, and then the Þ 


Spring-Market was always deareſt, and the Summer cheapeſt, 
but fince, that Affair is very much varyed; however, Carriage 
is beſt and cheapeſt in Summer ſtill. 

| 32 Fiom 
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32 From Maie to mid Auguſt, an hower o2 two, 
let patch fleepe a [natch, howſoener pe do: 
Chough ſleeping one houre, rekrecheth his fong, 
pet truſt not Hob growthed, fo? ſleeping too long. 
This alludes to the Cuſtom of Norfo/k, where the Dame 
and her Maidens get up very early to their Dairy, on chur- 


ning Days, and are as duly laid (as they call it) ſometimes 9 


ſrom eleven till two. The Ploughman takes two Turns, or 


Bouts, the firſt from betimes in the Morning until about ele- 


ven, and after his Dinner and Nap (which ſometimes laſt till two 
alſo) he takes a freſh pair of Horſes and ploughs until Night. 
How good a way this is I leave to thoſe who have experienc'd : 
It looks indeed lazy, but, to give them their due, they are 
an active People enough; for at mid-Auguſt, or their Harveſt 


time, one would think they never ſlept at all, there is of 


them all Day long in the Field, and during all the Moon- 
ſhine of the Nights. 


33 The knowledge of ſtilling, is one pꝛety feat, 
the waters be holſome, the charges not great: 

What timelp thou getteſt, while ſummer doth laſt, 
thinke winter wil helpe thee, to ſpend it as falt. 


Roſes, Mints, Balm, and ſome other Aromatick Herbs, give 
very pleaſant and delightſome Waters, if skilfully drawn off; 
but the numerous Catalogue of ſimple diſtill'd Waters, eſpe- 
cially if drawn from the cold Still, are for the moſt part 


ſomewhat worſe than fair clean Water, and will corrupt 


ſooner, Our Farmer may, with a good Alembick, diſtil the 1 
Lees of his Strong Drink, Metheaglin, and Cyder; and if he 


has too many Goosberries, with a very little trouble he ma 


get a good Spirit from them àalſo; and when he has done, the 
{ame Lees, and Goosberries, Cc. are rather better for his Hogs 
than hey were before. Such Spirit he may again rectiſy over 
Woo mwood, or what elſe he thinks fitting, and then he has 


a good Dram at Hand. 


34 Fine Baſil deſireth, it map be hir lot, 
to grow as a gilleflower, trim in a pot: 

That ladies and gentils, fo2 whom ye do ſerue, 
map helpe hir as neevcth, pooꝛe lite to pꝛeſerue. 


a 
This 


I 
| 
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This, I ſuppoſe, is a Complement to the Farmer's Landlady, 
or any other Lady that viſits his Farm; for moſt People 
ſtroak Garden Baſil, which leaves a grateful Smell on the Hand; 


| and he will have it, that ſuch ſtroaking from a fair Lady pre- 
ſerves the Life of the Baſil. 


35 Keepeore from thy cow, that to ppofit would go, 
| leaſt cow be deceiued, bp ore doing fo: 
And thou recompenſed, to2 ſuffring the ſame, 

with want ofacalfe, and cow to war lame. 


To profit is a modeſt Word for to Bull, and the Scope is, 
he would not have the Farmer ſuffer his Cow to be tantaliz'd 
with an Ox, for Oxen are ſomewhat gameſome at this time of 
the Year; tho, by the by, tis inſerted here ſomewhat ma! x 


propos. 
And therefore I conclude with his Obſervations of the Planets. 


S hulwiues are teached, in ſtead of a clocke, 
how winter night paſſeth, by crowing of cocke: 
So, here by the planets, as far as J dare, 

ſome leſlons Fleaue, fo2 the husbandmans Hare. 


Ik day ſtar appeereth, day comfozt is nie, 

if ſunne be at South, it is noone by and by: 
Ik funne be at Weſtward, ir ſetteth anon, 

if ſunne be at ſetting, the day is ſoone gon. 


Moone changed, keeps cloſet, thꝛee daies like a Queen, 
ver ſhe in hir pꝛime, wil of any be ſeene: 
It great ſhe appeareth, it how2eth out, 
ik mal the appeareth, it ſignifieth dꝛout. 
At change oꝛ at ful, come it late oz elle loone, 
maine ſea is at higheſt, at midnight and noone : 
But pet in the creekes, it is latter high flood, 
though karnes of running, bp reaſon as good. 
Tide flowing is feared, foꝛ many a thing, 
| Pp danger to ſuch as be licke, it doth bzing, 
ea eb, by long ebbing, fome retpit doth giue, 
and ſendeth good tomfoꝛt, to ſuch as ſhal line. 
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TusSSER REDIVIVUS. 


W Ach ſheep loꝛ the better, where water doth run, 
and let him go clenly, and dꝛie in the lunne: 
Then ſhare him and [parc not, at two daies an end: 
the ſooner the better, his coꝛps wil amend. 


Running Water to be ſure is beſt, for it is a vaſt dei 
of Filth that waſhes off from a Sheep; but then it is oft 
times very ſheer, and cold, eſpecially in ſmall ſwift Brooks 
After Waſhing, ſome good ſwarded Paſture is beſt fc 
them, provided it be freſh and not too near the Ground 
Keep them as much from Paths and frequented Roads 2 
poſhvle ; for altho? ſome pretend that the Sand make 
the Wooll weigh, it is a Cheat, and makes it ſhear the 
worſe, and what is got that way, may ſoon be loſt in ti j 
Life of the Sheep; for the Workman finding double th| 1 

8 


tro ible, will ſoon grow careleſs of their Hides; beſide 
| the Price of the Wooll, that being run down in the Marke 


2 Acward not thy ſheepe, when pe take off his cott 8 
with twitches and patches, as bꝛoad as a groat : ri 
Act not ſuch vngentlenes, happen to thine, R 
lcalt flie with hir gentils, do make it to pine. ir 


A Slaſh is bad, but if well covered with Tar in di 
time, it is ſoon cured; but a Prick with the Point « th 
er 


lee 


made up wet by Kain, ſhall turn to a filthy ſtinkir 
ad Bra Ree 7 Moutd: 


( 3] 
Sheers paſſes oft undiſcover'd, which ſwells, putrifies, and 
ofttimes deſtroys the poor Creature. 


2 | * | 
3 Let lambs go vnclipped, til June be halfe wozne, 
the better the ſleetes, wil grow to be ſhozne: 

The Pie wil difcharge thee, fo2 pulling the reft, 
the lighter the ſheepe is, then keedeth it beſt. 


This is to be underſtood of the ſecond Vear after they 
are yean'd, for then they are yet much renderer than the 
other Sheep, and therefore to be ſheard laſt z for 
if they are ſhorn whilſt the Nights are cold, they will 
be apt to be ſtiff, and not able to riſe in the Morn- 
ing, when Mr. Magpye will be ſure to be with them be- 
times, and pick out their Eyes before they are ſtirring. On 
the other hand, to leave the Wooll on too long, is to 
trouble the Creature with an unneceſſary Burthen to hin- 
der it from cleverly ſtooping to its Meat, as well as walk- 
ing about to ſeek it, and to mat the Wooll ſo as to be 
good for little. Every thing has its time for Ripeneſs; and 
when Ripe, it ought to be gather'd in the beſt Oppot- 
runity. | 


4 If medow be fo: ward, be mowing of ſome, 
but mow as the makers, may wel overcome: 
Take heed to the weather, the wind and the skie, 
it danger appꝛocheth, then cocke apate crie. 


Where Land is my to burn, ſuch as hanging ſides of 
Hills, gravelly Ground, and the like, if tie Weather hold 
dry, mow it ere ir begin to wither. Lower Grounds miy 
go longer, bur then not only (as out Author adviſes) cock 
againſt Rain, but in the faireſt Weather, towards the Even- 
ing, and that before the Dew falls, whilſt the Heat of the 
Sun is yet in it; and in ſo 8 your Hay ſhall make du- 
ring the Night as well as the Day. If Hay be Hous'd or 
Reek'd too green, provided it has not taken wet by Kain, 
it is apt to Mow-burn, and ſometimes ſets it felt on fire, 
which ihews it is at Work all the while; whereas Hay 


" ors ould, 
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Mould. Note here, although Mow-burnt is an extreme, 
yet there may be ſome degrees of it very uſeful, parricu- 
larly if your Hay be courſe, Mow-burning it a little tenders 
and ſweetens it. I have known near the Norty Bank, be- 
tween Wisbich and Peterborough, good Hay for Cattle made 
of mere Sedges, after this manner. 


5 Plongh earlie til ten a tlocke, then to thy haic, 
in plowing and carting, lo p2ofit pe map: 

By little and little, thus doing ye win, S 
that plough ſhal not hinder, when harueſt comes in. 


The Graſs and Ground ought to be very dry, before you 
begin to make Hay. Till which time, you may employ 
your Team and Servants in Summer. fallowing, carrying 

uck and other husbandly Matters: So that you may ſet 
forward your Affairs in ſuch a manner, that when Harveſt 
time comes, you will have nothing to do but to tend it. 

Your Horſes are now alſo in very good Caſe, and if you 
have not Work for them at Home, a Bargain of Timber- 
Carriage is not amiſs at this time of the Year; or any 
other Work that brings Money into the Pocket. 


6 Pꝛouide of thine ene, to haue al things at hand, 
leaſt wozke and the wozkeman, vnoccupied ſtand: 
Loue ſeldome to boꝛrow, that thinkelt to laue, 
to2 he that once lendeth, twiſe loolieth to haue. 


He that goes a Borrowing, goes a Sorrowing; however, 
there are ſome odd things that it is hardly worth while to 
provide ones ſelf with, (and where others who have more 
Occaſion for them are willing to lend, ſuch as Ladders 
of extraordinary ſize, Draining-Ploughs, Rook-Nets, Cc.) 
they may be diſpenſed with. But what is for every ones 
uſe at the ſame time, as Rakes, Pitch-Forks, Syths, Carts, 
Waggons, Cc. it is unpardonable in the Farmer to be un- 
provided with them, and the Lenders Anſwer ought to be 
I want them my ſelf. Moreover, as our Author well ob- 
ſerves, beſides the Payment, the Courteſy will be required 


doubly ; and who would willingly tor every ſmall * 
1 — e 
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1 
be under ſuch an Obligation? Who, but ſuch as are wilfully 
Lazy ? and they are thoſe who indeed take molt Pains, 


7 Let cart be wel fearched, without and within, 
wel clowted and grealed, per hay time begin: 

Thy haie being carted, though carter had woꝛne: 
carts boꝛder wel booꝛded, is lauing of coꝛne. 


It is too late to be Mending, when the Cart ſhould be 
a Working"; in Hay Seaſon you ought (if poſſible) to be too 
quick for the Weather; at beſt your time of Carriage is 
but a part of the Day, for Mornings and Evenings are un- 
fir, and that part of the Day that is often Catching : So 
that altho” the idle Carter ſwore his ſtinking Breath away 
at your importunity, it is not amiſs to follow him, and 
ſee that all his Tackle be in order. In Corn Harveſt, the 
Clefts at the bottom of a Cart or Waggon, may give the 
Gooſe or Hog more when they have enough ; but a cloſe 
Cart will ſave more than the Fleſh of one Hog or ten 
Geeſe are worth. : 
8 Good husbands that laie, to laue al things uptight, 
fo! tumb2els and carts, haue a ſhed readie dight : 
Where under the hog, may in winter lie warnie, 
to ſtand lo incloſed, and wind do no harme. 


The Sun does more Harm to a Cart than either Wind 
or Rain; however, they are all three Enemies, and are 
caſily prevented by a Cart- ſhed, which need not coſt much, 
tor one may be made with eight Crotchers (forked Poſts) 

„ind as many Spars: It may be covered with Bavin Wood, 
O Brakes, Furzes, or other Firing. However, a handſom 
© WW Cart-Houſe, with a Granary over it, is better: Under theſe 4 
'S a Cart is immediately out of Wind and Weather. Your | 
Hog (a Creature extreamly fearful of Wind and Rain, and 1 


s io whom the Heat of the Sun is very pernicious) finds | 
S, here immediate Shelter, and Shade and a Wheel to rub j 
n- WE againſt. | | 
be 1 

f 


b- 0 So likewiſe a houel, will ſerue fo2 a roome, 
ta ſtacke on the peale, when harueſt al come: 


1 And 


1 
And ſerue thee in winter, mozeoner than that, 
to ſhut vp thy pozklings, thon meaneſt to fat. 


In the Margent our Author explains a Hovel to be a 
place enclos'd with Crotchets, and covered with Poles 
and Straw : Theſe are of very good uſe to put Corn-Stacks, 
eſpecially Peaſe and Tares upon; tor it there be but a Dog 
Kennel under them, they are hollow under, free trom the 
Damp of the Earth, which they are very apt ro draw, and 
out of the Hogs reach, who will certainly undermine them, 
TS: ʒ 8 


lo Some barnroom haue little, and pardꝛoom as much, 
pet toꝛne in the field, appartain to luch: 2 
Then houels and rikes, they are fo2ced to make, 


- abzoad o2 at home, to2 neceſſities lake. 188 


The uſe of Barns is in moſt requeſt in the Southern 
Parts of England; and altho! they are very uſeful and con- 
venient for the Tenant, they are very chargeable to the 
Landlord ; for this is certain; the more Building the more 
to be built, or at leaſt to be kept in Repair. But Land- 
lords are for improving their Eftates (as they call it) that 
is for great Rents, though they Purchaſe them; for when 
a thing is to be hard Let, a Tenint is in the right to in- 
fiſt upon his utmoſt Conveniencies. Now ſuppoling 2 
Tenant has a good Bargain, and is loath ro be craving, | 
allure him very good ſhift = a conſiderable Farm) may 
be made with a ſmall Barn-Room, and Recks and Hovels 
have their Conveniences, as Corn doth not Mow-burn . 
ſoon in them as in the Barn. Hovels may be made ſo a+ 
to afford no ſhelter for Rats and Mice; and by the hel) 
of an old Sail to clap over them till they are compleated, 
your Corn may be 2s free from the Accidents of Weather. 
as in a Barn; only take heed, it you thatch them, rhzt 
you watch the Thatcher chat he wet not his Straw ; for it 
you don't, he certainly will, and that will muſty your 
Corn a pretty way. Wherefore ſome, with very good 
Reaſon, never thatch their Hay-Stacks, but make then 
with a very keen Slope, and zake them well down. 


11 Malie 


EY 


11 Malie ſure of b:cadcozn, ofal other graine, | 
lie dꝛie and wel looked too, fo2 Mouſe and fo: Kaine: 
Though fitches and peale, and ſuch other as they, 
foꝛ peltring too much, on a houel pe lay. 


That is, lay it in the beſt place you have, for which 
the Whear-Houſes now in requeſt (and which are much 
eaſier ſeen than deſcribed) are I think the belt. Muſtineſs 
in Bread-Corn is not to be endured, and wherever there is 
the leaſt drop of Moifture, ir muſt be expected: Neither 
is it very excuſable in Peaſe and Fitches, for a Hog is as 
nice when he comes to be fatted, as he is greedy when he 
is kept hungry. 


12 With whins oꝛ with furzes, thy houel renew, 
fo: turte and foꝛ ſedge, fo2 to bake andto bꝛew: 
Fo: charcole and ſeacole, as alſo fo? thacke, 
foꝛ tall wood and billet, as pcerlp pe laclie. 


Whins and Furzes are the ſame, and the ſides of a Ho- 
vel wattled with them, will keep out a pretty deal of 
Weather ; but I take not that here for our Author's 
meaning, but that on each fide and on the top of your 
Hovel, a Stack of Whins, Brakes, or whatever other light 
Firing you have, be erected. This, as you conſume (be- 
ing very, good tor Baking and Brewing) renew again, be- 
cauſe he would have your Turf and Seacole, tall Wood, 
or Bavin and Billet ſecured under, or indeed any thing 
eſe; as for Example, Reed for Thatching, which altho 
perhaps brought in only tor Rhyme iake, may be here ſecu- 
red from the Weather; a very tew Crotchers and Poles 
will make up ſuch a Hovel, and thoſe very ſlender ones 
too. Beſides theſe, your Yard may be fenc'd in with 
this light Firing, a yard or two thick; and this in bleak 
Situations, as Warren-Houſes, Cc. is an excellent Relief 
for Cattle in cold Nights: So that with a very lirtle Pains, 
ray none in compariton to Ricking, the Husbandman and 
his Cattle are warmed with the ſame Firing, 


1j What hughandlie husbands, ercept then he fools, 
but haudſom haue ſtozchouſe, to: trinketg and rooies : 
a A 4 A 
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And al in good ozder, faſt locked to lie, 
what euer is needkul, to find by and by. 


It is very need ful for a Farmer to have ſome ſmatte. 
ring of the ordinary Trades, and not fend to the Carpenter 
and Collar-Maker, or run to the Smith at every turn: 
Their Time is oftentimes more worth than the Job, and 
Goings and Comings muſt and ought to be reckon'd for. 
Beſides, ſometimes a ſmall Job to your Plow, or Cart, 1 
Stitch or two in your Harneſs, or a Nail or two in a Her- 
ſes Shoe is required in an Inſtant, when your whole Teim 
loſe their time too, whilſt you ſend abroad. A Stitch in 
time faves nine; and the Woman ſhall look much tighter 
who her ſelf takes care the be ſo, than ſhe that truſts to 
any other to keep her ſo. I have known in a very inton- 
fiderable Farm, the Bleeding of Horſes come to a Sum 
and all this for want of a ſet of Fleams, and a little ln. 


genuity. 


14 Thy houſes and barncs, would be Toolicd vpen, 
and althings amended, yer harurſt come on: 
Things thus let in oꝛder, in qutet and relt, 
tha: curther thy haruelt, and pleaſure thee belt. 


So about the Houſe and Houſhold Utenſils, about the 
Barns, Stables, Pales, c. twenty things may be done by 
our Farmer and his Servants on rainy Days, and this (if ir 
does not preſently) will one Day turn to Account; heu- 
ever, at the preſent it turns to more Account than doing 
nothing, or which is worſe than nothing, idling at the 
Ate-Houſe. Yet this is not altogether our Author's mean: 
ing, who would have your Barns' againſt Harveſt made 
tight, particularly from Drips (the molt unknown of all 
Damages) all your Harveit-Yools ready and in good order, 
and vour Servants too; that when God {ſends you a good 
Crop, you may have nothing to do but to thank him, and 
rejoice like a Giant to run your Courſe. 


I5 The buſhes and thozne, with the ſhꝛubs that do noy, 
i woodlere o; ſummer, cut down to deltrop: f 
V 5 


— 


Vut where as decaie, to the tree pe wil none, 
loꝛ danger in woodlere, let hacking alone. 


191 


Woodlere is the Seaſon of felling of Wood, as this Month 


is the propereſt time to ſtub up what ye would deſtroy. | 


The hear of the Sun dries the Moiſture of rhe Wounds 
very deep; and all prunings at this time dry further after 


the Knife, than at any other. So that with our Author, || 
what you have a mind to deſtroy, now cut it down, what 


you have not, let alone. 


16 At midſummer, down with the bꝛembles X bꝛakes, 


and after abꝛoad, with thy fozkes and thy rakes: 
Set mowers a mowing, where medow is grown, 
the longer now ſtanding, the woꝛſe to be mown. 


Brambles, or common Buſhes, may be now ſtub'd for Fi- 


ring, where they annoy ; but where they are wanted, (as [ 


take it at preſent in molt parts they are) namely, for fen- 
cing Wood, they are better let alone until tencing time, 
both becauſe then they are molt wanted, and now they 1 
will be deſtroy?%d, as in the toregoing Stanza. But this is 
the time of the Year for Brakes, (if they are ready) which 


many Years they are not, until the next Month. Note, 
when you mow theſe for Firing, the ſhorteſt and thickeſt 
are the beſt worth your while; tor altho? a Man may mow 
two Load of long rank Brakes to his one that mowes the 
mort; yet after they are made and on the Carr, the Cart load 


of ſmall ones ſhall weigh one and a half of the great ones; 


and beſides, ſhall lie in much leſs compaſs, and riſe in 
Flakes our of the Stack : As to the latter rwo lines, every 
one knows when à thing is full ripe, it improves no longer 
without altering its Condition. 


17 Now vown with the graſſe, vpon hedlonds abour, 
that groweth in ſhadow, ſo ranke and lo ſtout ; 

But gralle vpon hedlond, of barlie and peale, 
when haruelt is ended, go mowe it pe pleale. 


Of Head-Londs, or Hedge- Greens, has been ſpoken before; 


and now as I ſaid before, is the time of cutting what is fit 


to cut, But why Grafs upgn Fiecad-Londs of Barley, or 


+ Peale, 
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ter employ'd. 


L 10 ] 
Peaſe, ſhould be let alone (until after Harveſt) J cannot 
tell. It is true, they were ſown much later than Winter 
Corn, but not ſo late that their Graſs will not be fit to cut 
till afrer Harveſt. However, fince our Author concludes 
with go mow it you pleaſe, we may ſuppoſe every Man is 
left to his liberty in this caſe, and that the reaſon why he 
put it beyond Harveſt, was, becauſe he thought it would 
not be fit betore, and in Harvelt the Mower might be bet- 


18 Such muddie deep ditches, and pits iu the field, 

that al a dꝛie ſummer, no water wil peeld : 

Vp fieng and caſting, that mud vpon heapes, 

| commodities many, the husbandman reapes. 
Feying, is cleaning a Dirch or Pond, fo as the Water 


[ may come clear. The Mud of theſe is excellent for mel- 


lowing ſtiff Ground, if mixt with Chalk; It is alſo excel- 
lent upon Paſture Ground, Kindly refreſhing the root, eſ- 
pecially for hot Gravely. And altho' I find this was a 
Compoſt in our Author's time, yet at preſent in Norfolk, 1 
find nothing more ditus'd for as it mellows Clay, it would 
alſo ſtiff Sand. But Turneps I ſuppoſe ſupplies this, and 
many other Defects, which makes them leſs mindful of 
Compoſts, than their Neighbours of Cambridgeſhire, Hun- 
tington and Bedford, who are molt ingenious that way. 


A Leſſon where and when to plant a good Hap: yard. 


19 Whom fanſie perſwadeth, among other crops, 
ta haue foꝛ his ſpending, ſufficient of hops: 

$9uſt willingly tollow, of choiſes to choole, 
ſuch leſſons appꝛoued, as skilſul do vle. 

Hops I take it were but newly come into vogue in our 
Author's time, for altho? they firſt began to be us'd in the 
I Reign of King Henry the Eighth, ſoon after his Expediri- 
on againſt Tournay; yet like other Improvements, they 
met with many ignorant Enemies; however, the longer 
they were us'd, the better [they were known; and at laſt 
| many began to plant them, and amongſt the reſt our Au- 
thor, and chuſes his Ground as 1n the next. 8 


20 Ground 


"J 
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20 Gꝛound grauellie, ſandie, and mired with claie, 
is naughty foꝛ hops, any manner of waie : 

Oꝛ if it be mingled with rubbiſh and ſtone, 

fo2 dꝛinelle and barrennelle, let it alone. 


There is an Infancy due to all Inventions, which the 
time our Author wrote in, I take to have been that of Hops, 
which are ſince much better known; however, his Rule 
holds {till tolerably well, for altho* Grounds inclining to 
Sand, ate found to produce good Hop- Yards, yet too ſandy 


is bad, and inclining to Clay, Stony or Rocky, wholly re- 
jected ar preſent. Wa. 


21 Choote ſoile fo2 the hop, of the rotteneſt mould, 
wel doonged and w.ought, as a garden plot ſhould 2: 
Not far trom the water, (but not onerflowne) 
this lellon wel noted, is meet to be knowne. 


The Hop delights in the richeſt Land, a deep Mould and 
light, if mixt with Sand it's the better. A black Garden 
| Mould is excellent for the Hop, ſays Mr. Wor/idge, p. 145. 

Syſt. Agr. 

The Hop delights moſt in rich black Garden Mould that 
is deep and light, and that is mix'd rather with Sand than 
95 Mr. Mortimer p. 132. Art of Husb. | 

It ir, meaning the Hop Ground, lie near the Water, and 
m iy be laid dry, it is much the better; Mr. Wor!:dge, p. 145. 

So that madern Experience has not far outgone our Au- 
thor in the Judgment of what Ground is molt fir, altho' 
Experience has taught us, that many Grounds that were 
formerly rejected, have ſince rurn'd to very good account; 
for moſt ſoit of Lands that are in good heart, will do well 


enough, except as before excepted, the Stony Rocky and 
Mitt Clayes. ö k 


22 The lun in the ſouth, o2 elſe ſouthlie and weſt, 
is jop to the hop, as a melcommed ghelt : 

But mind in the no2th, oz elſe noꝛtherlp caſt, 
to hop is as ill, as a trap in a fealt. | 


So that gs near as you can, your Ground muſt be open 
to the South, and fencd to the North and Ealt. 


23 Meet 
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23 Meet plot fo2 a hopyard, once found as is told, 
make thereof account, as of jewel of gold: | 

Now dig it and leaue it, the ſun foꝛ to burne, 
and afterward fenle it, to ſerue fo2 that turne. 


And therefore this Digreſſion comes into this Month, for 
now is the ſcalding time to burn up the Roots of the Graſs, 
and if it has been Meadow, now is its Crop of Hay oft. 


24 The hop foꝛ his p2ofit, IJ thus do exalt, 
it ſtrengtheneth dꝛinke, and it fauoꝛeth malt: 
And being wel b2ned, long kept it wil lat, 

and dꝛawing abide, if pe draw not too falt. 


There is without doubt a conſiderable Spirit in Hops, 
witneſs the Smell of Wort, when it firſt comes through, 
(as the Brewers term beginning to boyl,) buc this is tor the 
moſt part loft in the Air, as being extreamly volatile; how- 
ever, there remains a bitterneſs which is extreamly grate- 
ful and digeſtive to the Stomach, and makes that keep 
and drink brisk, which otherwiſe would be both ſmall and 
oy 3 keep, as our Author ſays, if it be drawn out its dus 
ength. 

To do which to, this preſent Month, which is ſomewhat 
ſhort, I hope the Reader will be diverted with our Autho1*s 


Account of the Farmer's daily Diet, and his feaſting Days; 


which whether practiſed or no at preſent, is not 19 nuts. 
rial as to ſhew the Cuſtoms of his time. 


The Farmer's daily Diet. 


AP [ct downe, fo? farmers quiet, 

A as time requires, to frame his diet: 
With ſometime fiſh, and fometime kalt, 
that houchold {toze map longer lalt. 


Lect Lent wel kept , offend not thee, 
toꝛ March and AXp21l bꝛeeders be: 
Spend herring ürlt, laue [altfich lalt, 

1 toz faitkiſh is good, when lent is paſt. 


When Saſter comes, who knows not than, 
that veale and bacon is the man?: 


And 


19 
LS | 3 
And Martilmas beefe, doth bear good tacke, 
when countrep kolke, do danties lacke. 


Martlemas Beef, is Beef dry'd in the Chimney, as Ba- | 
con, and is fo called, becauſe ir was uſual to kill the Beef 
for this Proviſion, about the Feaſt of St. Martin, Nov. 11. 


When Macrel cealcth from the ſeas, 

John Baptiſt bꝛings, graſſe beefc and pcaſe. 
Frech herring plenty, Michel b2ings, 

with fatted crones, and ſuch old things. 

A Crone is a Ewe, whoſe Teeth are ſo worn down, that 
ſhe can no longer keep her-Sheep-walk, theſe are common- 
ly bought in in the Winter with Lamb, and kept in good 
Ground till the Michaclmas following. The Lamb and their 
Wool commonly pays their Price and their going, and the 
Country Man has a Carcaſs of very good Mutton for no- 
thing, and ſometimes leſs than nothing ; bur his Care and 
Skill is required in buying them in at the firſt, 


All Saints do lap, fo2 poke and ſowſe, 
| to2 ſpꝛats and ſpurlings, to? their houſe. 
i I cannot tell what he means by Spurlings, unleſs dry'd 
Jprats, which are frequent in Norfolk, are called fo, 


At Chziſtmas play, and make good cheerc, 
foꝛ Chꝛiſtmas comes but once a peere. 
Though ſome men do, as do they would, 
let thꝛikty do, as do they ſhould. 
Foz canſes good, {o many wayes, 
keep Embzings well, and taltiiig dapes. 
What law commands, we ought to obap, 
fo2 Friday, Saturn and Wednelday. 
The land doth wil, the lea doth wich, 
{pare ſometime lle ſh, and feed of fiſh. 
Where fiſh is ſcant, and fruit of trees, 
ſupply that want with butter and cheele 22 Tuſſer. 


So that here is to be noted, altho our Author was a ve- 
d I ſound Proteſtant, as appears by his belief, and ſeveral 


Other 


L143 
other Writings of his; yet he thought it no Popery to keep 
the Ember Weeks, the Vigils, (which L take to be whir 
he means by Faſting Days) and Fridays, Saturdays and 
IWednesdays, as days of Faſting and Abſtinence; and not only 
he, but that it was the Cuſtom of the Times wherein be 
lived, the Cuſtom in Queen El/:zaberh's days, in which this 
his Book was publiſh®d. Neither is there any reaſon that 
good Cuſtom ſhould be utterly abolifh'd becauſe it has beer 
abuſed, or becauſe Men err in ſome things, they mult be 
ſuppos'd to do ſo in every thing. But it ſeems the defit: 
of Novelty had not yet ſo much intoxicated Men as it has 
. done fince our Author, and with him the Fatmer-like part 
of the Nation had their ſer Feaſting days alſo, as follows; 
which if he had thought was ſuperſtitious, he would hardly 
have recommended. 


{ 
| 
The Plough-man?s Feaſting Days. 
This would not be ſlept (ſlipt) 
Old guiſe muſt be kept. 

6 

C 


CI huſwives,whom God hath inritched ynough, 
fo2get not the feaſts, that belong to the plough: 
The meaning is onlp to top and be glad, | 
fo2 comfo:t with labour, is fi; to be had. 
Plough Munday. 
2 Plough Mundap, next after that Twelfride is paſt, 
bids out with the plough, the woꝛſt husband is fait: 
If plowman get hatchet, o2 whip to the skreene, 
maids loleth their cocke, if no water be ſeen. 

After Chriſtmas (which formerly during the Twelve days] « 
was a time of very little work, every Gentleman feaſti in 
the Farmers, and every Farmer their Servants and Task 
Men. Plough Monday puts them in mind of their Bul-W 4 
neſs. In the Morning the Men and Maid Servants trive I 
who ſhall ſhew their Diligence in rifing earlieſt ; if thi 
Plough Man can but get his Whip, his, Plough- Staff, Harch 
et, or any thing that he wants in the Field by the Fire ſid, 
before the Maid hath got her Kettle on, then the Mail o 
loſeth her Shrovetide Cock, and ir wholly belongs to the 
Men. Thus did our Forefathers ſtrive to allure Louth to 


their Duty, and provided them innocent Mirth, as you 3 
| abon 


* 
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Labour. On this Plough-Monday they have a good Sup- 


per, and ſome Strong Di ink, that they might not go imme- 
diately out of one Extreme into another. 


| Shroftide. | 
3 At Shroftide to ſhꝛouing, go threch the fat hen, 
it blindfold can kil her, then giue it thy men: 
Maids, fritters and pancakes, vnow ſce ye make, 
let lut haue one pancake, fo2 company lake. 


The Hen is hung at a Fellow's back, who. has alſo 
ſome Horſe Bells about him, the reſt of the Fellows are 
blinded, and have Boughs in their Hands, with which they 
chaſe this Fellow and his Hen about ſome large Court or 
{mall Encloſure. The Fellow with his Hen and Bells ſhift- 
ing as well as he can, they follow the Sound, and ſome- 
times hit him and his Hen, other times, it he can get be- 
bind one of them, they threſh one another well favour'dly; 
bur rhe Jeſt is, the Maids are to blind the Fellows, which 
they do with their Aprons, and the cunning Biggages will 
endear their Sweet Hearts with a peeping hole, whilſt the 
others look out as ſharp to hinder it. Atter this the Hen 
is boil'd with Bacon, and ſtore of Pancakes and Fritters are 
made. She that is noted for lying a Bed long, or any other 
Miſcarriage, hath the firſt Pancake preſented to her, which 
moſt commonly falls to the Dog's ſhare at laſt, for no one 
will own it their due. Thus Youth encourag'd, ſham d 
and feaſted with very little Coſt, and always their Feaſts. 
were accompanied with Exerciſe. The loſs of which lau- 
dable Cuſtom, is one of the Benefits we have got by ſmoak- 
ing Tobacco. | 

Sheep-ſhearing. 
4 Wile make vs a dinner, ſpare fiſh neither cone, 
malie wafers and cakes,fo2 our ſh:epe muſt be ſh32ne, 
At ſheepſhearing neighbours, none other thing traue, 
butgoodcheare and welcome, like neighbouzsto have. 
Ihe Wake Day. 
5 Fil oven fu! of flawnes, Ginnie paſſe not ſoꝛ llcepe, 
to mo2row thy father his wake date wil keepe : 
Then euern wanton map danſe at hir wil, 
both Tomkin and Tomlin, and Jankin with Gil. 
The 
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The Wake day, is the day on which the Pariſh Church 
was dedicated, called ſo, becauſe the Night before it, they 


| were uſed to watch till Morning in the Church, and feaſted 


all the next day. Waking in the Church was⸗left off be- 
cauſe of fome Abuſes, and we ſee here it was converted to 
wakeing at the Oven. The other continu'd down to our 
Author's day's, and in a great many places continues {till 
to be obſerv'd with all ſorts of rural Merriments ; ſuch as 


Dancing, Wreſtling, Cudgel-playing, Cc. 


Harveſt-Nome. 


6 Fo2 al this good feaſting, pet art thou not looſc, 
til ploughman thou giuelt, his harueſt home gooſe : 
Though goole go in itubble, J paſſe not fo2 that, 
let gooſe have a goole, be ſhe lean, be ſhe fat. 
The Goole is forfeited if they Overthrow during the Har- 


velt. 
Seed - Cake. 


» Wiſe ſometime this week, ik the weather hold cleert. 
an end of wheatlowing we make to? this yecre : 
Remember thou therefo2e, though J do it not, 
the lced cake, the paſtics, and lurmenty pot. 
ee nar agg Twice a Week Roſt. | 
8 Good Ploughmen look weekly of cuſtom and right, 
£02 roſtmeat on ſundaies, and thurlday at night: 
This dooing and keeping, ſuch cuſtome and guiſe, 
they call the good hulwike, thep loue thee likewiſe. 


I am of Opinion this is rarely kept up at preſent, at leaſt 
Ido not know any Farmer that does; and if it be not ex- 
cepted, I cannot but ſay, that Servants at preſent are leſs 
addicted to their Palates than they were in our Author *s 
days. Tis true, the vaſt Proſuſion of Roaſt Meat that 
was then in Gentlemen's Houſes, gave them Inclinatiors 
that way, which it was Ingenuity in the Farmer to humour, 
rather than directly to oppoſe. But ſince Frugality is now 
got into Gentlemens Houſes and Palaces, it is but fit it 
ſhould be admitted into Faimers Houſes and Cottages alſo, 

' which whatever it is in the general, Iam ſure it is a Be- 


nefit in particular, | 
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'S O muſter thy ſeruants, be captaine thy ſelfe, 
vꝛouiding them weapon and other like pelte : 
Get hottels and wallets, licepe fieid in the heat, 
the fe.re1S as much, as the danger is great. 


The Title of Captain is not at all here miſapplied, (al- 
tho' the Command be only over a company of innocent 
Ruiticks, whoſe Arms are Pitch-forks and Rakes, and their 
Ammunition Small Beer and Bread and Cheeſe) for here is 
required a due Prudence and Foreſight, Celerity and Reſo- 


lution, for it often happens one Hour well employ'd, may 


ſave the Waſting of twenty, and if the Eye of the Maſter 
can make a Horſe fat, it will make a Servant work. Mr. 
Trenchfield, in his Cap of Gray Hairs, &c. tells a Story to 
this purpole, of a certain Gentleman, who having waſted 
a great part of his Eſtate by Miſmanagement, ſold the one 
halt of it, and Let the reſt to a Farmer. The Farmer throve 


| fo well, that in a little time he offer'd to buy his Farm. 


This ſeem'd very ſtrange to the Gentleman, who could not 
lire upon twice as much of his own, as the other got an 
Eſtate out of, and paid Rent for. But the Farmer clear 
the Diſproportion, by telling him, that. the difference lay 
in their frequent uſe of tyo Words only: You, faid tle 
Farmer, ſay Go, and I ſay Come; You bid your Servants 
Ao 6 CE nn OS. I hr #-u* 0 ; g0 
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| go about this or that Work, and I ſay to my People, come 
Boys, let's go and do this or that, Cc. 


2 With toſling and raking, and ſetting on cox, 
graſle lately in [wathes, is meat foꝛ an Ore : 
That done go and cart it, and haue it awaie, 
the battel 1s fought, pe haue gotten the daie. 


The Norfolk way of making Hay, is, firſt to let it lie 
in the Swarth 2 Days, or more; then turn it; afterwards 
throw it into Wind-rows, and thence cock it hot, and load 
it oft as ſoon as they can. If it Mow-burn a little, they 
think of itne'er the worſe, for Neat Cattle will greedily eat 
it, and it mellows the courſer Hay. But for Up-land, or 
good Marſh Ground either, this way is not ſo good as chat 
of Grats-Cocking, as it is uſed about London, and in theſe 
more Southern Parts: Here the Colour, Flavour, and true 
Sweetnels is preſerv'd; and tho? an Ox may be of another 
Mind, an Horſe has Wit enough to thrive, work, or waſte 
accordingly. Note, Mow-burnt Hay is very apt to breed 
the Bots in Horſes. | 


Paie juſtly thy tithes, whatſoener thou be, 
that God may in bleſüng, ſend foi zon to thee : 

Though vicar be bad, o2 the parſon eni!, 

go not fo2 thy tithing thy ſelf to the divel. 

Tythes are of vaſt Antiquity, at leaſt as old as Avraham, 
who paid Tythes to Meclchrzedec, Heb. 7. nay, it is not im- 
probable, that che Offerings made by Cain and Abel, were 
firſt Fruits or Tenths ; and it is naturally imprinted in the 
Mind of Man, that a part of the Product of the Earth, ought 
to be dedicated to the Supreme Being, he who with his 
Rain and Sunſhine produces it. As to the Abuſes that have 
(by Man's deprav?d Nature) been made of ſuch Dedicati- 
ons, they do not in the leaſt countenance the diſuſe of them, 
or any farther Abuſes of them. 


Let haie be wel made, oz auiſe elſe auous, 
foꝛ moulding in mow, 02 of firing thy houle: 
lap courſeſt aſide, {92 thc oxe and the cow, 
the fineſt koꝛ ſheepe, and thy gelding allow. n 

N A 2 Aviſe 
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Aviſe elſe avom is a Jargon, for aſſure your ſelf, or be 
aſſur'd, Hay, if hous'd unmade, is of all things the moft 
apt to. take fire; what takes wet by Rain, is not ſo apt to 
fire, but it turns toa filthy ſtinking Mouldineſs, that nothing 
will touch. Courſe and long ſhady Hay is more coveted 


by a Cow or Ox, than the beſt hard Hay; for they having 


no upper Teeth, cannot chew ir ſo well. Sheep are for the 
ſhortett Hay, and are ſomewhat more nice than Horles, and 
Horſes, as before, love the beſt. 


Then down with thy hedlonds, that groweth about, 
leaue neuer a dallop, vumowne and had out: 

Though graſle be but thin, about barlie and peaſe, 
pet picked vp cleane, ye ſhal find therein eale. 


The Hedlonds here meant, are the Hedge Greens for- 
merly mention'd, which he adviſes to begin with; for hete 
the Graſs ought to be cur younger than in Meadows, be- 
cauſe if it ſtand to Seed, it is apt to foul the Arable Land. 
A Dallop is a patch or bit of Ground, lying here and ther: 
amongſt Corn, which, either for its moiſtneſs, Roots of 
Trees, or other Obſtacle, has eſcaped the Plough : Thel: 
our Author adviſes to ſeek out, and cut off their Graf, 
and bring it away green, and make it elſewhere, to avoid 
its peſtring the Arable Land that ſurrounds it, with its 
Seeds, as It is very apt to do. The Hedge Greens, about 
Barly and Peaſe, to be ſure are thinneſt, as having been te! 
down, and turned upon in the Spring, much later tha: 
thoſe of the Wheat and Rye; yet if ir is thin, it is bette 
than nothing to carry off, and it is worſe than nothing tz 
{tand, for the former Reaſon. | 


6 Typ fallow betime, foꝛ deſtroping of weed, 

Icalt thiſtle and docke, kal a bloming and ſeed : 

Such ſeaſon may chance, it ſhall ſtand thee upon: 
to til it again per ſummer be gon. 


Thry Fallowing is the third Plowing of a Summer Fi 
low, which he adviſes to be done betimes, that the Groun: 
be a little hardned, before the Thiftle and Dock Seeds ff. 
that they may not take Root, but periſh on the Ground, 


[5] 


He adds, indeed, that it may ſo happen, that you may 
be forc'd to plough it once more, before the Summer is 
ended; which if you do, you ſhall not loſe your Trouble, 
but be paid for it in the next Crop; for the Pitch-fork in 
the Hay, the Shovel in the Malt, and the Plough in the 
Land, ſeldom go unrewarded. 


7 Not rent off but cut off, ripe beane with a knife, 
fo2 hindering ſtalke, of hir vegetiue life: 

So gather the loweſt, and leauing the top, 
ſhal teach thee a tricke, fo2 to double thp crop. 


This is ſpoken of Garden Beans, which oughr not to be 
ftript downwards, as ſome do; neither is it at preſent uſual, 
or For the Gardners Profit to cut them, but with a half 
Turn our Gardners at preſent twiſt them off ; and this is 

orm'd much quicker and cleverer than cutting, and be- 
fides, fills the Buſhel the ſooner. 


$ Wife plucke fro thy ſeed hempe,the fimble hemp clcen 
this looketh moꝛe pellow, the other moze green: 

Vle tone fo2 thy ſpinning, leaue michel the tother, 
foꝛ ſhoo thꝛead and halter, fo2 rope and luch other. 


Fimble or Female Hemp, ſo called, I ſuppoſe, becauſe it 
falls to the Females ſhare ro Tew Taw, that is, dreſs 
it, and to ſpin it, £7. is the ſmaller, and when fit to ga- 
ther, yellowiſh about the Stalk : It has a bended flower'd 
Head, not a knotted one, as the Carl Hemp (which is 
what bears the Seed) has: This, I ſuppoſe, is ſo called 
becauſe it falls to the Carls or Churls ſhare, our Author's 
Michel, and is very courſe, fit only for Cordage, £7c. but 
its Seed makes amends, and bears near twice the Value of 
the other. 


9 Now pluck vp thy flar, foꝛ thy maidens to ſpin, 
firſt ſee it died, and timely got in: 

And mowe up the bꝛanke, and away with it dꝛie, 
and houle it vp cloſe, out ok danger to lie. 


Flax is often made a double Crop, namely Seed and Flax, 
but the Linnen is much better of ſuch that is gather'd be- 


A 3 fore 


TY 
fore it runs to Seed, being gather'd in the Bloom. It de. 
lights in a light rich Mould, and is a great Impairer of 1 
Land; therefore moſt proper to temper over-rank Grounds. c 
Buck or Brank is now us'd to feed Cattle with upon the | 
Ground, but no where to make a ſort of Hay off, as here l 
our Author intimates. And it is very rare that it is ripe 
ſo ſoon as this Month, however, if it be, it lies abroad a 
good while after it is cut down, and altho? it ſuffers not 
much by Wet, yet it muſt be hous'd very dry, and if ne- 
ver ſo dry, there is no fear of its ſhedding its Seed. 


10 While Woꝛmwood hath ſeed, get a handful oz twain, 
to laue againſt March, to make flea to rekraine: 

Where chambers is [weeped, k woꝛmwood is ſtrown, 
no fiea fo2 his life, dare abide to be knowne. . 


Wormwood is certainly an Enemy to the Flea, but true 
hearty Cleanlineſs is a' greater; for frequent Waſhing a 
Room will prevent them, which is better than driving 
them out of one Room into another; howſoever, where a 
Room is infected with them, it muſt be rid of them, and 
this way of our Author may do it welt enough for ought 
I know. To get them out of a Bed, get good Store of Worm- 
wood, lay it over your Mat or Ticking, over it lay a Blan- 
ket, and on it your Bed. After this Blanket ſmells wel! 
of the Wormwood, ſhift it from below, above you, and 
let all the reſt go the ſame Circulation ; be ſure let your 
Bed be turn'd every time it is made, and ſuffer no Duſt 
about you, or as little as you can, for cleanly Houſewites 
ſay, Duſt breeds Fleas, 


11 What ſauo? is better, if phyſick be true, 

fo2 places infected, than woꝛmwood and rue : 
It is as a tcomfoꝛt fo2 hart and the bꝛainc, 

and thereto:e to haue it, it is not in vaine. 


Wormwood and Rue were in great Reputation in our 
Author's time; and ſince him, we find Calpeper in his Her- 
bal, has made a great Clutter about the Virtues of Worm: 
wood; without doubt they have their Virtues, but when 
too generally apply'd, as I am of Opinion here they _ 

they 
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1. 
they may ſometimes do hurt as well as good; for inſtance, 


Wormwood is found out to be an Enemy to the Nerves, and 
conſequently to the Eyes. 


12 Get griſt to the mill, ko haue plentie in ſtoze, 
leaſt miller lacke water, as many do moꝛe: 

The meale the moze peeldeth, if ſeruant be true, 
and miller that tolleth, takes none but his due, 


Againſt the approaching Harveſt, Store of all things 
ſhould be laid in, eſpecially Meal and Flower; that there 
be no running and fetching when the Work requires all 
Hands, and if (as often it Jos about that Seaſon) Water 
and Wind fail at the Mill, you will be ſadly put to it in- 
deed : Befides, your lying at the Miller's Mercy, who, in 
Harvelt-rime, for his ferching and carrying takes double 
Toll; and Millers are not bely'd when ?cis ſaid of them, 
that they or their Servants have many crafty tricks; one is 
this, on —— of haſte of Work, they will fer rhe Mill a 
going faſter than ordinary, this ſhall heat the Meal fo, that 
when it comes out, it ſhall ſuck in ſo much Moiſture from 
the Air, as to be conſiderably heavier than it was before it 
was ground. And thus ends our Author's Husbandry for 
this Month, which is ſomewhat ſhort, and therefore 1 pre- 
ſent the Reader with ſome Digteſſions. 


A Compariſon between Champion Country and Stveral, 


YE countrie intloſed J pꝛaiſe, 
the tother delighteth not me, 
Foz nothing the wealth it doth raiſe, 
to ſuch as interiour be. 
Now both of them partly J know, 
here fomewhat J mind to2 to ſhow, 
2 There lwineherd that keepeth the hcg, 
there neathcard with cur and his ho ne, 
There ſhepheard with whiſtle and dog, 
be tenle to the medow and co2ne. 
There hoꝛſe being tide on a balk : 
16 readp with theefe fo? to walke. 
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This is ſpoken of Champion, or open Field Land, Iro- 

tically calling theſe the Fences to the Meadow and Corn, 

which are the greateſt Nuſances. A Balk, is what in ſome 

places is call'd a mier Bank, being narrow {lips of Land be- 
tween Ground and Ground. 


3 Where al thing in comnton do reſt, 
cone feeld with the paltuce and mead, 
Though common pe do fo? the beſt, 
.pet what doth it ſtand pou in ſtead? 
There common as commoners vle 
to2 otherwile ſhalt thou not choole, 


The feed is commonly fwept alt at once, and the Sheep 
will be down before their time. | | 


4 What laier much better than there, 
o cheaper (thereon to do wel ?) 
What dzudgerp moze anp where, 
leſte good thereof where can pe tel: 
What gotten by ſummer is ſeen : 
in winter is eaten vp clcene. 
5 Erample by Leiceſterſhire, 
what loile can be better then that: 
Fo2 anp thing hart can deſire, 
and pet doth it want ye ſee what. 
Malt, couert, cloſe, paſture and wood: 
and other things needful as good. 


6 All theſe do inclofure b2zing, 
experience teacheth no lelle, 
A ſpcaltee not to boaſt of the thing, 
but onlp a troth to expꝛeſle. 
Example (if doubt pe do make :) 
by Sutkolke and Eller go take. 
7 More plenty of mutton and beefe, 
coꝛne, butter and cheeſe of the belt, 
Moe wealth any where (to be bꝛeeke) 
mo:e people, mo2e handſome and pzeſt, 
Where find ye? (go ſearch any colt :) 
than there where encloſurc is moſt. 


There 
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5 [9] 
| There is very good Cheeſe as well as bad made in Su- 
folk, but the great Dairies ſtarve their Cheeſe for their But- 
ter. Preſt is an old Word, for Neat or Tight, I ſuppoſe 
comes from Women being ſtrait lac'd. 


3 Moꝛe wozke fo2 the labouring man, 
as wel in the towne as the feeld, 

Oꝛ thereof deuile (if pe can) 
moꝛe p2ofit what countries do peeld ? 

Moꝛe lldome where lee pe the pooꝛe, 
go begging from doze vnto doze. 

9 Jn Nozfolke behold the delpaire, 
of tillage too much to be bone, 

Bp dꝛouers from faire vnto faire. 
and others deſtroping the cone, 

By cuſtome and couetous pates, 

_ by gaps and opening of gates. 


In Norfolk (in our Author's time) there was a conſidera- 
ble Rebellion, call'd Kers Rebellion againſt Incloſures, and 
to this day they take the Liberty of throwing open all En- 
cloſures out of the Common Field, theſe are commonly 
call'd Lammas Lands, and half Year Lands. 


16 What ſpeake J of commoners by, 

with dzawing al after a line, 

So noping the cone as it lie, 

with cattel with connies and ſwine ? 

When thou haſt beſtowed thy coſt, 

looke halfe of the ſame to be loſt. 

Field Gates cannot always be kept ſhut, great Roads 
frequently lying through them, and then eſpecially when 
the Commons are bare, Common Cattle ate apt to throng 
in. Where they border upon Warrens, Conies will run a 
great way into then. Conies are beſt fenc'd out by obſer- 
ving their haunts, and thruſting Buſhes, Brambles, or Furzes 
into them, alſo topping the Hedge with Furzes, ſo as that 
they may hang over, is a good way, but a wet Ditch if 
poſſible to be had, is the beſt Fence: Againſt Swine there 
is ſcarce any Fence, except a Wall or Pale; a Dog to ſal- 
low orſhake him by the Ear is ſomewhat, but there is mo 
| orn 
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[ 10 ] 
Corn broke down by their running. The beſt way is for 


every one to agree to keep them up, when there is nothing 
to be got by them abroad but what they ſteal. 


11 The flocks of the lo2ds of the ſoile, \, 
do peerelp the winter coꝛne w2ong, L 
The ſame in a manner thep ſpoile, 
with feeding ſo low and ſo long. 
And therefoze that champion freely, 
doth leldome good winter co2ne peeld. 

In ancient times their Winter Corn was not ſo ſoon in the 
Ground as in nearer; and in many Courts the Limitation 
of the Flocks feeding is much longer, than not only our 
preſent Improvement of Husbandry, but that of our Authors 
time would allow. 


12 Bp Camb21dge a towne J do know, 
where many good husbands do dwel, 
Whole loſſes by lollſels doth ſhew, 
moꝛe heere then is needkul to tel. 
Determine at court what they chal, 
perfo2med is nothing at al. 
There are a great many ſuch Towns at preſent, but the 
more is the pitty; for indeed here lies the whole Grievance. 
and becauſe of Perjury the Nation juſtly mourns. 


13 The champion robbeth bp night, 
and pꝛowleth and filcheth by daie, 
Himſelte and his beaſt out of ght, 
both ſpoileth and maketh awaie. 
Not only thy graſle but thy coꝛne: 
both after and per it be ſho2ne. 
14 Peaſe bolt with thy peale he wil haue, 
his houthold to feed and his hog : = 
Now ſtealeth he, now wil he craue, 
and now wil he colen and cog. 
In b:idewel a number be ſtript : 
leſſe wo2thie than theete to be whipt. 
Peaſe bolt is Peale in the Hawm or Straw. 
15 The ore bop as ill as he, 


voz wozſer if woꝛle map be ſound, Fo 
"0: 


[ 1 ] 
Fo? ſpoiling from thine and from thee, 
ot graſſe and of toꝛne on the ground, 
Lap neuer ſo wel foz to ſaue it, 
by night oꝛ by dap he wil haue it. 
16 What oꝛchard vnrobbed eſcapes ? 
92 pullet dare walke in their jet? 
But homeward o2 outward (like apes) 
they count it their pwn they can get. 
Loꝛd, ik pe do take them, what ſturs, 
how hold thep together like burs ? 


17 Fo commons theſe commoncrs crie, 


incloling they may not abide, 

Yet ſome be not able to buie, 
a cow with a calte by her ſide. 

No? lay not to liue by their wozke, 
but thecuiſhlp loiter and lurke. 

13 The Lo:d of the rowne is to blame, 
fo2 thele and foꝛ many faults mo, 

Fo? that he doth know of the fame, 
pet lets it vnpuniſhed go. 

Such Lozds ill example do gine: 
where varlets and dꝛabs ſo may line. 


19 What footpaths are made and how bꝛoad, 


annotance too much to be bozne, 
With hozſe and with cattel what rode, 
is made thꝛough euerp mans coꝛuc? 
Where champions ruleth the rolt, 
there dailie diſoꝛder is molt. 


20 Their ſheepe when they dꝛiue fo2 to wach, 


how careles ſuch ſheepe they do guide? 
The farmer they leaue in the laſh, 
with lolles on cuery ide. 
Though any mans rcozne they do bite, 
they wil not allow him a mite. 


21 What hunting and hauking is there? 


cone looking fo? fickle at hand, 
Xtts lawles todoo without fear, 

how peerelp togither they band. 
Moe harm to another thep do: 

than thep would be done ſo vnto. 


C19 7] 
Here are enumerated abundance of Inconveniences that 
Champion Land undergoes, in compariſon to Enclos'd, and 
all very true; for where there is a great deal, what is every 
body's Care, is no body's Care; for it is not only the 
= Shepherd, the Ox Boy, and the Poor, but Farmers and 
Gentlemen will filch from one another, form pretended 
W Privileges out of bad Cuſtoms, ſuch as foot Paths, Sheep 
W/ Dritts, 1 of Hunting and Hawking; in all which, 
they ſhall frequently do Miſchief out of Malice, as well as 
Covetouſneſs: The Foot- path was lat firſt conniv'd at for 
the Conveniency of ſome new built Houſe, or the like; 
this ſoon becomes a Horſe-way, and in a little time a Road. 
The Sheep way perhaps at firſt, went all thro? the Sheep- 
Owners Land, or ſome untill'd ſpace. In proceſs of time 
the Farms are otherwiſe divided, and this Ground becomes 
good arable, and is in Tilth; upon any Spite the Sheep ſhall 
gothrough ir ſtill, and the Crop ſhall be eaten to the Ground, 
and the belt Remedy for the Injur?d, namely, a Suit in Law 
turns to the worſt Account. The Lord preſerves a Privi- 
lege of Hunting and Hawking, and with this Privilege 
be ſhall vaunt and inſult his richer and more careful Neigh- 
bour, nay, and endamage him too at his pleaſure; and it 
he ſues for Remedy, our Law allows him no more Coſt 
than Damage: Theſe are in a great meaſure remedied by 
Incloſures, the Stile hinders the Path from becoming a 
Horſe-way, and the Hedges on both ſides keep the Sheep 
within their Bounds, and the Gallant is probably now 
more afraid of his Neck, than before he was of his Neigh- 
bour's Livelyhood ; but our Author enumerates many more 


Conveniences, as 


22 Mo2e p2ofit is quieter found, 
(where paſtures in ſeueral be:) 
Gk one lilly aker ot ground, 
then champion maketh of thꝛee. 
Againe what a jop is it knowne : 
when men may be bold with their owne. 
I remember, I ſaw a Man once throwing in ſome Peaſe 
pretty late in the Evening, how now -Neighbour, ſaid I, 


you are late at work, ay, ay, reply'd he, Field-land, mow 
and, 


L133 

land, one can call nothing ones own, until it is in the Barn, 
and he ſaid true; for next Morning I ſaw he had 
thrown a Lands breadth of mine into his : Now, whether 
he did it out of Knavery or Ignorance, matters not, it could 
not have been done in an Encloſure, and thoſe who have 
experienc'd it, know what mad work a high Wind will 
make amongſt Peaſe and Barley Cocks in a common Field, 
when in an Encloſure the Hedge ſtops all. 


23 The tone is commended fo? graine, 
pet bꝛead made of beans they do cate, 
The tother to2 one lofe hath twaine, 
of maſtlin, of rie, oꝛ of wheat. d 
The champion lineth ful bare: 
when woodland ful merp doe fare. 
24 Tone giueth his cozne in a dearth, 
to ho2ſſe, ſheepe and hog erie day, 222 
The tother giue cattel warme barth, 
and feed them with ſtraw and with hay. 
Coꝛne ſpent ot the tone fo in vaine: 
the tother doth fel to his gaine. 
25 Tone baretoot and ragged do go, 
and ready in winter to ſterue, 
When tother pe ſee do not \o, 
but hath that is needtul to ſerue. 
Tone paine in a cottage doth take, 
when tother trim bowers bo make. 
26 Tone laieth fo2 turfe and fo? ſedge, 
and hath it with wonderful ſuit, 
When tother in euery hedge, 
hach plentie of fewel and fruit. 
Euils twentie times wozſer than thele, 
cnclofure quickly would eale. | 


It is likely rhis was wrot : ſoon after Ket's Rebellion, as 

2 diſſuaſive from the like, and to perſuade the poorer ſort 

quietly to endure Encloſures, which certainly are more be- 

eacial in the main to the Poor, than all their pretended 

rivileges; for where there are Encloſures, there is a con- 

ſtant Succeſſion of Work; whereas in Champion, Harveſt 
and Threſhing is almoſt all they have. OY 
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27 In woodland the pooꝛe men that haue, 

ſcarce fullie two akers of land, 
Moꝛe merilp line and do laue, 

than tother with twenty in hand. 
Yet pap they as much fo2 the two, 

as tother foꝛ twentie mu!r do. | 
The Wood Lands is that part of Norfo/k, which lies 
about Wation, Hingham, and Eaſt Dereham, where indeed 
are very pretty Habitations; and where I think every thing 
looks much more chearful than in any other part of that 
Country: But here may be taken in general. It is true, 
two Acres of Encloſure is but a very poor Man's Farm, no 
more is Twenty of Arable, eſpecially if a poor Team muſt 
be kept to plough it; however, that | chis to Acres of 
Meadow or Paſture enclos'd, and near a good Common, 
ſhall clear more at the Years end, than rhe Twenty of 
Champion; lis plain to whoſoever will contider. The two 
Acres is only for Hay to winter, and after Graſs to ſuccour a 
Cow or two, or perhaps a tew Ewes and Lambs, and all the 
poor Man's time is ſav?d for day Labour, whereas, the others 
is moſt, if not all laid out upon his Team and his Land 


Hence 


28 Toe labourer coming from thence, 

in woodland ts woꝛke any where, 

(J warrant pou) gocth not hence, 

to woꝛlie any moe again there. 
Ik this fame be true (as it 1s) 
wiy gather they 1 of chig: 

29 The pooꝛe at encloſure doth grutch, 

becauſe of abuſes that kal, 

Lealt ſome man ſhould haue but too much, 

and lome again nothing at al. 
Ink oꝛder might therein be found, 
What were to the ſeueral ground. 

Our Author cloſes with a Truth which we ſee daily pra- 
Cris d, and which I believe was in uſe in his days, as well as 
ours; that is, that the Rich ſhall ſhare the Common amongſt 
themſelves, and let the Poor have no proportional with 


them; nay, what remains after Encroachment, ſhall be the 
__ more 


[ 15 ] 

more ſwept with the Rich Mens Stock, who now lies 
more convenient for it than before: This is enough to make 
2 poor Man grutch, becauſe he has but a little, he ſhall have 
leſs; and (as in all the Inſurrections and Rebellions we read 
of) we find none to conſiſt of ſo mean People, and none ſo 
Stout and Obſtinate as Ket's Rebellion: I am apt to believe 
they had ſome Provocations from the Gentry, againſt whom 
their particular bent was. In ſhort, as the Common is not 
the Poor's, as Poor, yet according to the Frechold they 
rent or enjoy, they have a Share in every Divifion or En- 
croachment, and altho no Encroachment_ will Juſtify the 
tying into a Rebellion, it will juſtify a Complaint, and 
deſirè to be reliev?d, and the taking all lawtul Opportuni- 
ys to be ſo, and therefore here it may not be improper to 
conclude with our Author's Character of an envious and 
mughty Neighbour, Chap. 54. 


A? enuious neighbour is eaſie to find, 

His cumberſome fetches, are leldome behind. 
Vis hatred p2ocureth, from naughtic to wurfſe, 
his triendchip like Judas, that carried the purſſe. 
Vis head is a {tozchouſe, with quarrels ful fraught. 
His bꝛaine is vnquier, til al come to naught. 

Dis memozie pꝛegnant, old ils to recite, 

his mind euer fixed, ech ill to requite. 

his mouth ful of venim, his lips out of frame, 
His toong a falle witnes, his Fiend to delame. 
Dis eies be p2omoters, lome treſpas to lpic, 
Dis cares be as ſpials, alarum ts crie. 

His hands be as tpꝛants, rcuenging cach thing, 
Dis feet at thine elbow, as ſerpent to ſting. 
His belt ful ok rantoꝛ, like canker to freat, 

Ms hart like a lion, his neghbo? to cate. 

His gate like a ſheepbiter, leering ade, 
Yig looke like a coxcombe, vp putled with pꝛide. 
ig face made of b2aſſe, like a vice in a game, 

I ſuppoſe (Vice) is a Term for one that cheats at play. 
01s geſture like Davus, whom Terence doth name. 
Dis bꝛag as Therũtes, with clbowes abꝛoad, | 
h. cheekes in his turie, hal {wel like a tode. 


His 
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Dis colour like aſhes, his tap in his cies, 
His nole in the aire, his ſnout in the skies. 
Dis p2omile to truſt to, as llipperie as ice, 


Dis credit muchlike to the chance of the dicc. 


Pig company ſhunned, and fo be al ſuch. 


Dis knowledge oz gkil, is in pꝛating too much; 


His friendſhip is counterfet, ſeldome to trult, 


His doings vnluckie, and euer unjuſt. 
His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can, 


His purpole once gotten, a pin fo2 thee than. 
And now Gentlemen if ye had not enough, I hope you 


haye enough for this Month. 
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| is beſt to mow b2akes, o 


TussERREDIVIVUus. 


AUGUST. 
m fallow once ended, go ſtrike by and by, 
both wheatland and barlie, and fo let it lie: 
And as pe haue leiſure, go compaſſe the ſame, 
when up pe do lap it, moze fruitful to frame. 

Try fallowing is the third plowing of a Summer fallow, 
which here he adviſes alfo to ſtrike or harrow, to tear up 
the Weeds, eſpecially the Couch Graſs by the Roots; and 
then to dung the ſame, for many Weeds, eſpecially this 
of Couch Graſs, will recover from a very {mall Root. 


 2Get down with thy b:akes, yer anie ſhewers do come, 


that cattel the better, map paſture haue lome : 
In June and in Augul, as wel doth appeare, 
F al times in the peere. 
Brakes (as I obſerv'd before) is their light Firing in Nor- 


folk, (that is that wherewith they Bake and Brew) theſe 


thould be cut in dry Weather, or before the Rains come 
for two Reaſons, firlt, that 1 wither and be hous d 
ſoon, and that the Common Cattle may get at the Graſs 


— — — 


that grows under them, when the open Spaces are eaten 


bare. Why, June and Auguſt are the belt Months to 


mow Brakes in; I take take to be, becauſe they are moſt 
uſually mow'd in thoſe Months, for they are extreamly 
tender in their Infancy, and a-very ſmall Froſt when they 
firſt peep up will ſend them back again, fo that when they 
are forward, and have receivd no ſuch Check, they are 


fit for mowing in June, and when they are backward, 


namely, after a froſty Spring, in Auguſt. 
3 Pare ſaffron betweene the two S. Maries daies, 
oꝛ ſet oꝛ goſhift it, that knoweſt the waies : 
What peere ſhal J do it (moze p2ofit to peeld) 
the fouzth in the garden, the third in the field. 


Thel with fellowlp neighbozhood, W not ſtrange. 
2 


„ 1 

The two St. Mary's here meant, I take to be the 22d of 
July, being the Feſtival of St. Mary Magdalen, and the 
15th of Auguſt, on which day the Roman Church com- 
memorate an Aſſumption of the Bleſſed Virgin. The pa- 
ring here ſpoken of, I take to be the taking up the Roots 
and tranſplanting them into freſh Ground, which our Au- 
thor here adviſes to be at three Years end in the Field, and 
at fourin the Garden, there is, however, variety of Opi- 
nions in this Matter, ſome thinking March, ſome Mid/um- 
mer the better Seaſon. The way of planting them is in 
Ranges made with a large Hoe, at four or five Inches di- 
ſtance, and the Roots at two or three Inches diſtance from 
each others, 


4 In hauing but foztie foot, wozkmanly dight, 
take ſaffron inough, fo2 a loꝛd and a knight: 

Al winter time after, as pꝛactiſe doth teach, 
what plot haue pe better, fo2 linnen to bleach. 


This agrees well enough with what may be done, fot 
after the firſt Crop, Saffron makes a very good Sward, 
whereon Linnen may lye hollow andbleach well enough. 


5 Maids muſtard ſeed gather, fo: being tos ripe, 
and weathe2 it wel, per pe giueita [tripe : 

Then dꝛelle it, and lay it in ſoller vp ſweet, 
leaſt foiſtines make it, fo2 table vnmeet. 


Muſtard ſeed is very apt to ſhed, and therefore muſt not 
ſtand until it is too ripe; it is beſt cut in a Morning when 
the Dew is yet on it, when dry, houſe it with a Sheet car- 
ried between two, with a Pole on each ſide: When ſtrip'd, 
(as our Author calls it) which is beating it upon a Hurdle 
or ſome other rough thing, the Seed will come out; the 
light Seed will ſoon after appear white and thin, this mult 
be well winnow'd off. 


6 Good hulwiues in ſummer, wil laue their own leeds, 
againlt the next peare, as occalion needs: 
One leed fo2 another, to make an exchange, 


This 
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This is meant of all ſorts of Garden Seeds, which our 
Author adviſes his Houſewifes to keep, and out of good 
Neighourhood furniſh one another with, for what greater 
Comfort can there be than to be able to oblige with a lit- 
tle. Now if this is not practicd ſo much as it ought to 
be at preſent, all that our Author did, or I can do, is to 
recommend it. 


7 Make [ure of reapers, get harueſt in hand, 
the cone that is ripe, doth but ſhed as it ſtand: 

Be thankful to God, koz his benefit ſent, 

and willing to ſane it, with earneſt intent. 


Corn doth not only ſhed when it ſtands too long, but 
grows harſh, and loſes much of its Beauty. It when God 
lays a Bleſſing before us, we neglect accepting it, we cer- 
tainly are ungrateful ; we ſhould watch as well as pray. 


To let out thy harueſt, by great o2 by daie, 
let this by experience, lead thee the waie : 
Vp great wil deceiue thee, with lingring it out, 
by dap wil diſpatch, and put al out of doubt. 
Our Author is juſtly againſt letting Harveſt by the great, 
for whoever does, will certainly find himſelf cheatedor 
{ligtted; he adviſes rather by the Day, but that is ſubject 
to great Inconveniences, if Men muſt be every day lookt 
up. The beſt way I take it, is what is now moſt in uſe, 
namely, to hire Men at Meat Drink and Wages for the 
whole Harveſt, then no Opportunity: need be loſt, and the 
Work will go roundly on. As to Proviſion (of which they 
will conſume a great Quantity, ) by looking out in time it 
may be made eaſy enough, a Cow or two, ſome fatted 
Crones (old Ewes) may be timely provided, ſo as to go a 
good way in your Family, and if you have but plenty, and 
Fat, provided it be ſweet, your Gueſts will ask no further 
Queſtions ; for at this time they do expect a full Dyet, 
and he that keeps a plentiful Houſe, ſhall have more Ser- 
vants at Command another Year, than he that gives 3 
Crown more in Wages, and pinches, neither ſhall his Work 
be ſo well done. 


9 Grant 
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9 Srant harueſc loꝛd moze, by a peny oꝛ two, 
to cal on his fellowes, the better to doo: 
Giue gloues to thy reapers, a larges to crie, 


and dailp to loiterers, haue a good eie. 


He that is the Lord of the Harveſt, is generally ſome 
ſtay'd ſober working Man, who underſtands all forts of 
Harveſt-Work. If he be of able Body, he commonly leads 
the Swarth in Reaping and Mowipg. Ir is cuſtomary ro 
give Gloves to Reapers, eſpecially where the Wheat is 
thiſtly. As to crying a largeſs, they need not be reminded 
of it in theſe our Days, whatever they were in our Au- 
thor's Time. 
10 Reap wel, ſcatter not, gather cleane that is ſho2n, 
bind faſt, ſhocke apate, haue an eie to thy coꝛne: 
Lode ſafe, carrie home, follow time being faire, 
gour jult in the barne, it is out ot diſpaire. 

In this Stanga, in Ten {ſmall Sentences our Author has 
deſcrib d all that is Material in Harveſt- Work, and of which 


(I think) there needs no Explanation, unleſs that a Gove is 


what in moſt parts is calld a Mow, which he adviſes to 
be kept true and upright, both for making the moſt of your 
room, and keeping it from liding. 
11 With duly and truly, with harty good wil, 
that God and his bleſſing, map dwel with thee ſtil : 
Though parlon neglecteth, his dutp fo? this, | 
thanke thou thy Lo2d God, and giue euerg man his. 
Of the Tyth ſomewhat has been ſpoke in former Months, 
therefore the leſs will ſerve here. Ir is certain the Tyth 
is not the Farmers; and withholding it is Cheating, and 
Chearing never thrives. | 


12 Coꝛn tithed (ir parſon) to gather go get, 
and caule it on ſhocks, to be by and by ſet : 
Not leauing it ſcattering, abꝛoad on the ground, 
no2 long in the field, but away with it round. 

If the Parſon is willing to have his Tyth juſtly paid, 
it is but reaſon he ſhould juſtly receive it, and not Ist it 
ſtand on the Ground to perplex the Farmer, who dare nor 
bring in his Hogs or Cattel until it is taken away 
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12 To tart, gap and bazne, let a guide to Tooke weele, 
and hoy out fir carter, the hog fro thy wheele : 
Acaſt greedp of feeding, in following cart, 
it noieth oꝛ pertſheth, ſpight of thy hart. | 
This Guide is to take the fore Horſe by the Head, and 
lead him ſtraight in, and may be done by the Boy or Girl 
who rake after the Cart. Ir is very proper to hinder over- 
throwing, and other Miſchiefs. Hoying or hunting away 
the Hogs from under the Cart before it moves, is alſo ve- 
Ty proper, leſt the Wheel run over them. 


14 Ja champion countrie, a pleaſure they take, 
to mow vp their hawme, fo2 to bzew and to bake : 
And alſo it ſtands them, in ſtead of their thacke, 
which being wel inned, they cannot wel lacke. 
15 The hawme is the ſtraw, of the wheat oꝛ the rie, 
which once being reaped, they mow by and by: 
Fo? feace of deſtroping, with cattel o2 raine, 
the ſooner pe laad it, mo2e p2ofit pe gaine. 

This is very often practis'd, for this Stubble if left long 1 
enough after the Sickle, is excellent good Thatch, very t 
good light Firing for Brewing and Baking, and making of | ( 
Malt: But the raking it thus away, empoveriſhes the Land, It 
and rvhiere it is uſed, is a ſign of great Scarcity of Firing, h 
16 Che mowing of barlie, ik barlic do ſtand, 2 

is cheapeſt and beſt, fo2 to rid out of hand: 
Some mow it, and rake it, and lets it on cocks, 
ſome mow it and binds it, and let it on ſhocks. 

Barley is at preſent moſt frequently mow?d, altho? (in 
ſome of the Northen Parts) they continue to reap it, where 
Carts and Waggons are in uſe, it is ſet on Cocks, but 
where it muſt be carried on Horſe Backs, (as in Devonſhire, 
or on Sledges, as in ſome Parts of Northumberland, ) it is 
bound up. 


17 Of varlie the longeſt and greeneſt pe find, 

leaue ſtanding by dallops, til time pe do bind: 
Then earlie in mozning (while dew is thereon) 
to making of bands, til the dew be al gone. 


Dallops 


1 
of 


op 
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Dallops are Tufts of Corn, ſuch as are commonly ſeen 
where Dung heaps have ſtood too long, or in ſhady places; 
theſe he adviſes to let ſtand, and as occaſion ſerves, cut 
them for Bands, where Bands are requir'd. Indeed theſe 
are commonly more empty ear*d, and if mix'd, apt to 
Mow-burn the reſt, which they will not do when in Bands, 
and are beſides moſt fit for that uſe, by reaſon of their 
Toughneſs and length. 


18 One ſpꝛeadeth thoſe bands, ſo in ozder to lie, 
as barlie (in ſwatches) may fil it thereby 
Which gathered vp, with the rake and the hand, 
the follower after them, bindeth in band. 
Swatches are the ſame with Swarths. 


19 Where barlie is raked (if dealing be truce) 
the tenth of inch raking, to parlſon is due: 
Where ſcattering of barlie, is ſeene to be much, 
there cuſrome noꝛ conſcience, tything ſhou'd grutch. 
This alludes to the Cuſtom of Norfo!#, where the Par- 
ſon takes his Tyth in the Swarth, the Farmer alſo clears 
the Swarths, and afterwards with a Drag-Rake, rakes his 
Ground all over; it is true, the Tythe of this is as due as 


the other, but then the Parſon ought to allow him fax 
his Labour. 


20 Co2ne being had downe (anp way ye allow) 
ſhould wither as needeth, fo2 burning in mow : 
Such skil appertaineth, to harueft mans art, 
and taken in time, is a husbandlp part. 
Mow-burnt-Corn is eafily known, for it is not only red- 
der than ordinary in the Hand, but the very Flower or in- 
hide is turn'd yellow, and is neither good for Bread-Corn 
Seed nor Malt, as having ſpent its Fermentative Quality; 
neither is it good for Horſes, becauſe it breeds the Botts; 
and Poultry will ſcarce touch it, therefore ought to be a- 
voided as much as poſſible. By well withering the Corn 
before it is hous' d; hous'd I fay, becauſe it is much more 
apt to Mow-burn in a Houſe or Barn, than in a Stack ; 
ſome preſcribe leaving a Hole or Well in the middle of rhe 
Mow, which may be done by keeping therein a Basket or 
5 | i 3 Barrel, 
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Barrel, and raiſing it as the Mow increaſes, but no Reme- 
dy is ſo proper as the prevention of the Diſeaſe. 


21 No turniug ofpealon, til carriage pe make, 
no? turne in no moze, then pe mind koꝛ to take : 

Leaſt beaten with ſhewers, lo turned to dꝛie, 
by turning and toſſing, they ſhed as they lie. 

Peaſe ought to be turn'd a little before loaden, to dry 
that fide that hath lain next the Ground; and they of all 
Corn or Pulſe contract moſt Moiſture: But it does not fol. 
low they mult not be turnꝰd until then, and indeed they re- 
quire turning once if not more, or one half of them will go 
green into the Barn. — 


22 It weather be faire, and tidie thy graine, 
make ſpeedilie carriage, fo2 feare of a raine: 

Foz tempeſt and ſhowers, deceiueth amenie, 
and lingring lubbers, looſe manp a penie. 

Tidy, is an old Word ſignify ing neat, proper, or in Sea- 
ſon; from the Word Tide. 95 188082 
23 In gouing at haruelt, learne skilfullie how, 

each graine fo2 to laie, by it ſelf on a mom: 
Seed barlie the pureſt, goue out of the waie, 
al other nigh hand, goue as juſt as pe map. 

It is beſt to keep many Goves or Mowes going at ths 
ſame time, that you may ſort your Corn, and threſh that 
firſt that ſooneſt needs threſhing ; your beſt Barley and beſt 
inned, being what you reſerve for Seed, may lie fartheſt 
in, both becauſe it comes laſt, and is out of the Malt Man's 
reach, who, if he catches a Sample of it, will be apt to 


run down that which is worſe. 


24 Stacke peaſe vpon houel, abꝛoad in the yard, 
to couer it quicklie, let owner regard: | 
Leaſt doue and the cadow, there finding a ſmacke, 
with ill ſtoꝛmie weather, do periſh thy ſtacke. 
An old Sail is an excellent thing for this purpoſe ; 
which may be laid over them all the way they riſe, and 
until you can thatch them. PETER 


25 Cone 
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25 Cone carried, let ſuch as be pooꝛe go and glean, 
and after thp cattel, to mouth it vp cleane : 

Then ſpare it fo: rowen, til W1chel be palt, 

to lengthen thy dairie, no better thou haſt. 

The Poor are the Sheep of God's Paſture, and therefore 
ought to be fed before the Farmers; and this of gleaning, 
God was pleas'd to entitle them unto in the Levitical Law. 
Bur then theſe Poor muſt be the real poor, that is, ſuch an- 
cient People, Boys and Girls that cannot aſſiſt in Harveſt 
Works, or at leaſt that are not required, and I believe it is 
no din for a Farmer to turn that Gleaner out of his Ground, 
who is able and refuſes other Work. After the Gleaner, 
come the Horſes and Hogs, and after them our Author 
well adviſes, that it be kept up till after Michaclmas, that 
the Corn that is left on the Ground may ſprout into green. 
This is an excellent Food for Cos, and lengthens your Dai- 
ry; whereas if you let them in after the Gleaner, what 
Corn they lick up, ſerves but to dry them. | 


26 In haruelt time harueſt folke, ſcruants and al, 
ſhould make altogither, good cheere in the hal: 

And fil out the blacke bol, ok bleith to their long, 
and let them be merrie, al harneſt time long. 


In Brewing for Harveſt, and in Harveſt, make three ſorts 


of Beer, the firſt Wort or ſtrongeſt, you may pur by for 
your own uſe, the ſecond is what is call'd belt Bcer, where- 
of each Man oughr to have a Pint in the Morning before 
he goes ro Work, and as much at Night as ſoon as he 
comes in. It they work any thing extraordinary, (as in 
Norfolk they often do, during the Moon-ſhine, ) their (hare 
muſt be more; ſmall Beer they muſt alſo have plenty of 
in the Field. 


27 Once ended thy haruelt, let none be begilde, 


pleale ſuch as did ꝓleaſe thee, man, woman and child: 


Thus doing, with alwaie ſuch help? as they can, 
thou winnelt the pꝛaiſe, of the labouring man. 

This the poor Labourer thinks crowns all, a good Sup- 
per muſt be provided, and every one that did any thing to- 
wards the Inning, muſt now have ſome Reward. as Rih- 

| bons, 
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bons, Laces, Rows of Pins to Boys and Girls, if never ſo 
{mall tor their Encouragement, and to be ſure plumb Pud- 
ding. The Men muſt now have ſome better than beſt 
Driak, which with a little Tobacco, and their ſcreaming 
for their Largeſſes, their Buſineſs will ſoon be done, But 


28 Now look vp to godward, let toong neuer ceaſe, 


in thanking of him, kfoꝛ his mightie increaſe : 

Let the true Chriſtian ſhew his Joy in Praiſes and good 
Deeds, to that great God let our Praiſes be, who .rewards 
like himſelf, who accounts with us for every the 
leaſt Minute of Diligence and Induſtry, often times more 
than a Hundred Fold: Let our Deeds be to our fellow Crea- 
ture without grudging, for as he is himſelf a bountiful 
Giver. he loves a hal one. Wherewith 1 conclude 
with my Author. 


Accept mp good wil, fo2 a p2oof go and trie, 
the better thou thziueſt, the gladder am J. 


Works after Harveſt. 


29 Now carrie out compas, when harueſt is done, 
where barlie thou ſoweſt, my champion fonne : 

O! lay it on heape, in the field as pe map, 
til carriage be tatre, to haue it awap. | 

For it is fitting they empty their Yards before they begin 
to threſh again; their Cattle are in good Plight, and have 
little elſe to do, and they may go ſeveral ways to their 
Lands, which they cannot at another time. 


30 Whole compas is rotten, and carried in time, 
and ſpꝛead as it ſhould be, thzifts ladder may clime: 
Whole compas is paltrie, and carried too late, 
ſuch husbandꝛie vleth, that many do hate. 
Compaſs we know is Dung,now without doubt that which 
is rotteneſt is beſt; and the ſooner in the Field the better. 


31 Per winter pꝛeuenteth, while weather is good, 
fot galling of paſture, get home with thy wood: 
And carrie out grauel, to fil vp a hole, 
both timber and furzin, the turke and the cole. Th 
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There are a ſort of Wheels call'd Dredge Wheels, that in 
indifferent Weather will go over a Meadow without much 
hurting it; but they are heavy and low, and ſo load the 
Carriage, and therefore dry Weather is beſt both for your 
Ground and your Horſes, eſpecially it the Carriage be hea- 
vy, as Wood, Gravel, Timber, and Coal commonly is. 


32 Houſe charcole and ledge, chiz and cole of the land» 
pile tal wood and billet,ſtack al that hath band: 


Blocks,roots,pole and bough, ſet up2ight to the thetch, 
the neerer moze handlome, in winter to fetch. 


This is to put things, eſpecially his Fire Wood, ſo about 
him, as to lie moſt convenient for his uſe; what will pile, 


pile, what will not, lay it under the Wall of the Houſe 
upright round ſome Tree or Pole, Cc. 


33 In ſtacking of bauen, and piling of logs, 
make vnder thy bauen, a houel foz hogs : 
And warmly inclole it, al lauing the mouth, 
and that to ſtand open, and ful to the ſouth. 
This is a Winter Lodging for your Hog, who in the 
Summer requires As How ſhade, but in the Winter time 
extreamly dreads the North and Eaſt Winds; from which 


this is not only a good Fence, but he has alſo all the Warmth 
the Weather can afford. | 


34 Once harueſt diſpatched, get wenches and boies, 
and into thy barne, befo2e al other toies: 
Choiled leed ro be picked, and trimlp wel fide, 
oꝛ feed map no longer, from thꝛeſhing abide. 
This Cuſtom of picking out of the Sheaves all ſmutty 
Corn may be ſaved where the Seed was well brin'd; for 


that takes off all the poor thin Corn which produces 


the ſmutty Ears; however, it may be worth the while to 


employ Children in picking it ſtill, if it be but to take out 


the Cockle. Fying is cleaning. 


35 Get leed afozehand, in a readines had, 

oꝛ better p2ouide, if thine owne be too bad: 
Be careful of ſeed, o2 elſe ſuch as pe ſowe, 

be fure at harueſt, to reape oꝛ to mow. 


Change 


( 12 ] 
Change of Seed is one of the beſt pieces of Husbandry, 


and in divers Farms a Man may have variety of Ground and 
good change of his own. 


35 When harueſt is ended, take ſhipping oz ride, 
ling, ſalt fiſh and herring, fo2 Lent to pꝛouide: 
To buie it at firſt, as it commeth to rode, 
ſhal pap foꝛ thy charges, thou ſpendelt ab2oad. 

This piece of Husbandry (except in ſome few Houſes) 
is now out of Doors, the more is the pity ; but becauſe I 
have ſpoke ſomewhat of it before, I ſhall only here add, 
that our Author was a ſound Reformed, as may be ſeen 
by his Belief and other Works of his; yer neither did he 
nor the reform'd Church in his Days, reje& the keeping 
of Lent, and Days of Abſtinence, as Popiſh. There is a 
good Uſe as well as an Abuſe to be made of them. 


37 Chooſe skilfullp ſaltfiſh, not burnt at the ſtone, 
buy luch as be good, oz elle let it alone: 
Get home that is bought, and go ſtacke1t up dꝛie 
with peale ſtraw betweene it, the laker to lie. 
By burnt to the Stone, I underſtand ſuch Fiſh as is dry'd 
on the Beach in too hot Weather, whereby it loſes its 
whiteneſs, and is apt to have a rank ſmell, Garlickly ſome 
modeſtly call it, for Fiſh dries beſt in windy Weather. It 
packt in Peaſe Straw, it lies hollow from each other, and 
conſequently keeps cool. | 


33 Yer euer pe journey, cauſe ſeruant with ſpeed, 
tocompaſſe thy barlie land, where it is need: 
One aker wel compalled, palleth ſome thꝛee, 
thy barne ſhal at harueſt, declare it to thee. 

I ſhould think his Employment after his Dung is carried 
into the Field, ſhould be to get his Winter Corn- Land ready; 
but if his Dung be upon his Land, it is beſt ro ſpread it as 
ſoon as he can. 

39 This leſſon is learned, by riding about, 
the p2iles of vittels, the peare thꝛoughout: 
Both what to be ſelling, and what to refrain, 
and what to be buping, and bꝛing in a gain. 
This needs no Comment, and our Farmers now a days 


know 
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know as well how to praQtiſe it as they did in our Author's 


Time; and who can blame them for endeavouring to make 
the beſt of what they have. 


4 Though buying and ſelling, doth wonderful wel, 
to luch as haue gkil, how to buie and to cel : 

Vet chopping and changing, J cannot commend, 
with theck of his marrow, to? feare of il end. 

Becauſe it is the common PraCtiſe of all Thieves; and two 
Horſe-Stealers who live a hundred Miles from each other, 
ſhall chop and change their ſtolen Goods unpuniſh®d for a 
long time. 


41 The rich in his bargaining, needs not be taug 
of buicr and ſeller, ful far is he fought : th 
Yet herein conſiſteth, a part of mp text, 
who buicth at firſt haud, and who at the next. 
42 At firſt hand he buieth, that paieth al downe, 
at ſecond that hath not, ſo much in the towne : 
At third hand he buieth, that buieth of truſt 
at his hand who buteth, ſhal pate foꝛ his luſt. 

There are three ſorts of byying, in which there is a very 
great difference; and indeed it is but reaſonable there ſhould 
be ſo, for beſides the Intereſt, there is a very great difference 
between running after a Debtor to get ones Money, and 
having it in ones Pocket and looking out for another Bar- 
gain, For | 
43 As oft as pe bargaine, fo2 better oꝛ wozſe, 

to buie it the cheaper, haue chinks in thy purſe : 
Touch kept is commended, pet credit to keepe, 
is pay and dilpatch him, per euer pe lleepe. 
The difference is, the Chapmen follow the ready Money 


Man, and they who go upon Truſt, are fain to run after the 


Chapmen ; and that makes good what our Author ſaid in 


Stanza 41. That the Rich Man is ſought after both by 
Buyer and Seller. 


44 Be mindful abꝛoad, of a Michelmas ſp2ing, 
koꝛ thereon dependeth, a husbandly thing: 

Though ſome haue a pleaſure, with hauke vpon hand, 
good hus bands get treaſure, to purchaſe their land. 


The 


3 [14 ] 

The Michaelmas Spring here meant, I take to be the 
freſhning and managing your Paſture Ground ſo to your 
Advantage, that you may have wherewithal to keep your 
Cattle upon, as long as they will thrive upon it ; of which 
there is a conſiderable 9 in Ground, particularly 
in low Grounds; ſome feeding much longer than others, 
he may alſo have regard in it to the ſowing of Winter- Corn, 
for ought I know. | 


45 Thy market diſpatched, turne home againe round, 
leaſt gaping fo2 peny, thou looſeſt a pound: 
Pꝛouide to2 thy wife, o2 elſe looke to be tent, 
good milchcow fo2 winter, another fo2 Tent. 

The Marker here ſpoken of, is in the Farmers Travels 
mention'd before, which he adviſes not to be too long, and 
to drive home a couple of Winter milch Cows, the one 
ſomewhat later than the other. Theſe he may eaſily pro- 
cure, for after Graſs is gone, a Winter milch Cow is enough 
to ruin a poor Man. 


46 In traueling homeward, buie re good crones, 
and fat vp the bodies, ot ſuch ſeelie bones: 
Leaue milking, and dꝛie vp old mullie thy cow, 
the crooked and aged, to katting put now. | 
Crones, I have ſaid before are ſuch Ewes whoſe Teeth 
are worn down, ſo that they can no longer live in their 
Sheep Walk, theſe are ſometimes not very old, and when 
put into good Paſture will thrive exceedingly, and are at 
this time often ſold very cheap. I have known good ones 
at 1 5. 10 d. a piece, with each a Lamb in her Belly; and 
theſe pay their Lamb, their Fleece and their Fleſh, for their 
Food before Harveſt next. It is now a good time to dry up 
your old Cattle, and with care they will be tolerable good 
Chriſtmas Beet. 


47 At Bartilmewtide,o2 at Sturbzidge faire, 
buie that as is needkul, thy houle to repaire: 
Then ſel ta thy p2ofit, both butter and cheeſe, 
who buieth it looner, the moe he ſhal leeſe. 
This alludes to Norfolk, Suffolk and Eſſex, where this 
Fair and ſome others ſtock the Country with Clothes, * 
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all other Houſhold Neceſſaries; and they again, ſell their 
Butter and Cheeſe, and whatever elſe remains on their 


Hands; nay, there the Shopkeepers ſupply themſelves with 
divers farts of Commodities. 


43 If hops do looke bꝛownich, then are pe too flow, 
if longer pe lutfer, thoſe hops foꝛ to grow: 

Now ſooner pe gather, moze pꝛofit is found, 
if weather be faire, and deaw ot the ground. 

The Colour of the Hop, is that which makes it valuable 
in the Eyes of a great many People, and indeed a glorious 
Colour is a Beauty ; however, a little of it may be abated, 
3 it be made up with innate goodneſs. Now, a 

op a little browniſh, has not loſt much, nay, is often 
better than the over-bright ; however, there is a mean, which 
our Brewers know very well how to chuſe. 


49 Not bzeakeoff, but cut off, from hop the hop ſtring, 
leaue growing a little, againe fo2 to ſp2ing : 
Whole hil about pared, and therewith new clad, 
ſhal nouriſh moze lets, againſt March to be had. 
I take this Caution to be of no great value; for Hops are 
more eafily cut, than broken off, eſpecially when on the 
Pole. The paring the Hill about, and turning the Graſs 


inwards, cheriſhes and arms the Root againſt the enſuing 
Cold, and is of very good uſe. 


50 Hop hillocke dilcharged, ofenery let, 
ſee then without b2eaking,ech pole pe out get: 
Which being intangled, aboue in the tops, 
go carrie to ſuch, as are plucking of hops. 
51 Take ſoutage o2 haire (that couers 9 kel) 
ſet like to a manger, and faſtened wel: 
With poles upon crotches, as hie as the bꝛelt, N 
foꝛ ſauing and riddance, is husband2y beſt. 

This is for gathering them, which he adviſes to be with- 
out breaking the Poles, and then diretts them to be picked, 
either upon Soutage, which is the Cloth they are general- 
ly packt in, or the Hair Cloth that covers the Kiln. There 
ae a ſort of Troughs now much in ute, better than either. 


52 Hop 
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52 Hops had, the hop poles that are likelie pꝛeſerue 
(from bꝛeaking and rotting) againe fo? to ſerue: 
And plant pe with alders, oꝛ willowes a plot, 
where peerelp as needeth, mo poles map be got. 
Aſh, Beech and Birch, and ſome Oak too, are now fre- 
quently uſed for Poles. Sts | 
53 Home skilkullie dꝛieth, their hops on a kel, 
and lome on a ſoller, oft turning them wel: 
Rel dꝛide wil abide, foule weather and faire, 


where dꝛping and lying, in lott doo deſpaire. 


Kell-drying is without doubt the molt practicable way, 
becauſe done at a certainty, and may be made ready to any 
Market in view. But for ſmall Quantities, Soller or Gar- 
ret dry ing may do very well. 


54 Some dtloſe them up dꝛie, in a hogſhed o2 fat, 
pet canuas oꝛ ſoutage, is better then that: 

By dꝛping and lying. they quickly be ſpilt, 
thus much haue J ſhewed, do now as thou wilt. 


And I have only thus much more to ſhew, namely, that if 


Hops are at Seven Pounds the Hund red, your Soutage ſtands 


you in one Shilling and three Pence the Pound, and if 


they us'd to pack Ih Canvas in our Author's Days, methinks 
they might alſo now, when a Price will afford it; for the 


cloſer they are pack't, the longer they keep their 3 K 


and therefore in ſome Caſes they may be put up in 
eſpecially for private uſe. And now 


55 Old farmer is fo:ced, long Auguſt to make, 
his goods at moze leiſure, away foꝛ to take: 
New farmer thinketh, each hower a dap, 
vntil the old farmer, be packing awap. 


This endeth and holdeth out Auguſt's Husbandry till Mi- 


chaelmas-Eve. 
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1 At Michelmas lightly new farmer comes in, 
Old farmer ſti 


Gs 
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TUSSER REDIVIVUS. 


SEPTEMBER. 


ON Author juſtly begins his Farmers Year with this 
Month, for now it is that the old Tenant goes out, 
and the new one enters, now is the Ground cleareſt, the 
Corn is off, and the Graſs may be eaten down by this 
time, as 


new husbandzie fo2ceth, him now to begin: 
[ taking, the time to him giuen, 
makes Augutl to laſt, vnto Michelmas euen. 


So that this Month or the Obſervations on it, are ſup. 
pos'd not to begin until Michaelmas Even, that is, when I 
a' Farmer firſt comes into a new Farm. But ſeeing in ſome in 
Farms they are obliged to Summer-fallow their Grounds rf 


with their Neighbours, it is unreaſonable that the new Far- Iui 
mer ſhould loſe the Benefit of that Ground for that XI. 
which he muſt do, unleſs he can Summer-fallow when 
others do, and therefore » 
2 New farmer may enter (as champions ſap) 
on al that is fallow, at Tent lady dap: 
In w odland olde farmer, to that wil nat pceld, 
fo2 loſizg of paſture, and feed of his fleld. 

But this and all other Conveniences are beſt provided 
for by Leaſe, for it is but a ſorry Plea to plead Cu- 
ſtom againſt one that is in Poſſeſſion, and can make wha 
Cuitoms he pleaſes. 


3 Pꝛouide againft Michelmas, bargaine to make, 
koꝛ farme to giue ouer, to keepe oꝛ to tale: 

In doing okeither, let wit beare a ſtroke, 
to2 buping oz ſelling, of a pig in a poke. 


d th 


A ture Bargain hinders all Contention, and as no bodſpoꝛſ 
can blame a Farmer for uſing all his Wit and Cunning ite li 
taking a Farm, ſo neither ought a Gentleman be blame {9 
for uſing all his in the letting it; and it is very rare that ee lig 
ther of them get any thing by ambiguous Terms, way The 

ertion 
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ſerve for nothing but to nouriſh Strife, and in the end de. 

fraud both. Here the Author reckons up the Twelve Pro- 
rties. of a good Farm, which are 

Good farme and wel ſtoꝛed, good Houſing and doie, 

good cone and good datric, good ma: ket and nie: 

Good Hepherd,good tilman, good Jack and good Sill, 

makes husband and hulwtte, their coffers to fil. 

A good Farm is ſuch a one as bears a due Proportion be- 
ween the whole and its parts, as if it be a Corn Farm, 
hat it have a due Proportion of Meadow and Paſture, that 
ts Sheep-walk be nor under ſtinted, that Commonage lie 
convenient, that Dung, Chalk, or Marle may be had, that 
here be no Scarcity of Firing, Plow-Boot and Cart-Boor, 
Wood to mend Plow and Carr.) and that the Rent be not 
P. Wrer dear. 
let paſtuze be ſtoꝛed, and fenſed about, 
ne Wand tillage ſet toꝛward, as needeth without: 

45 Wefo:e ye do open pour purſe to begin, 

a pitch any thing doing, to? fanſie within. 

This is no more than to take care, firſt of your Grounds, 

den en of your Dwelling, to ſhew that the one is more ma- 

nal chan the other, and that the latter may have another 

me, but a delay in the former is more difficult, if not 

;poſſible to retrieve; however, they are both need ful. 

No ſtoꝛing of paſture, with baggagely tit, 

vith ragged, with aged, and euil at hit 

tcarren and barren, be ſhifted away, 

In beit is the beſt, whatiocucr ye pay. 

f you do, aſſure your ſelt, your Stock will be ſinking; 

Old certainly grows Older, and for the molt part little 

generates to leſs. If they ſhould thrive with you, it is 

ueſtion whether they will pay their Paſture, conſidering 

w long you mult keep them, and how much you are be- 

d the Marker. 

bolWozſe,oren,plough,tumbzel,cart, waggon and wain, 

ng ige lighter and ſtronger, the greater p ya2ues 

lam'Ye fatle and thy ſeed, the ſyc2fe and tie purte, 

iat Ye lighter in ſubſtance, fo2 pelt ge wurte. 

whichrhe lightneſs here ſpokcn ot, is a cleaverl:nzſs, a pro- 
len\Flionate Strength, for a Horſe or an Ox is neither ſo 
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healty or fit for Service when he is loaden with a Maſs of the 
Fleſh, as when he is between both, in what the Farmer; Car 
call good Tune. Neither is it a great thickneſs of Tim Wir 
ber that makes any thing ſtrong, eſpecially ſuch things x; 
are to be in motion, as a Plough, Cart, Waggon, &: 
but a due and neat compactneſs wherein every thing i 
made fit for the Work it is deſign d for, and not burthen' 
with its own Weight. But the Soil, Seed, Sheaf ani 
Purſe our Author excepts, altho' the Soil and Purſe may 
be too heavy if they contain matter of little value. 
To boꝛrow to daie, aud to mo2row to mis, 

to2 lender oꝛ boꝛrower, noiante it is: | 
Then haue of thine owne, without lending vulpilt, 
what followeth necdful, here learne if thou wilt. 
This is a fort of a Preface to the husbandly Furnitu 
which follows, with which he adviſes every Farmer 
provide himſelf, and not go a borrowing when he ſho! 
be uſing. 


A Digreſſion to Husbandly furniture. 
7 Barne locked, gofe ladder, ſho2t pitchfo:k and long 
flaile, {[trawfo2ke and rake, with a tan that is ſtrong 
Wing, cartnaue and buſhel, peck, ſtrike ready at hai 
get taſting ſhouel, bꝛoom, and a lacke with a band. 
He begins with the Barn Ultenſils, of which many 1 
ſo well known they need no deſcription, however, the: 
peating them is a good Remembrancer, as for exam}! 
Barn lock'd, I take to mean that the Farmer ſhoult ! 
carefully to the locking up his Barns, which it he de 
not, he ſhall find an out-let, that he may be ſenſible 
before he has paid his Rent. What it his own Horles ! 
the receivers, the Theft is not the leſs, but ſometimes ! 
more; for what they get that way, the Servant will Þ! 
our of them again in hurrying. A Gofe is what in io: 
places is called a Mow, to which there belong a Lac 
tor the Thre{her to get up and throw down the Corn, 
ſhort pitchiork for that uſe, and a long one to pitch up 
Straw when his Straw-Mow grows high; a Straw! 
and Rake to turn the Straw off from the threſh'd Cor 
Fan and a Wing to clean it, (which by the way is m 
better than meer winnowing with a Wind Winch) as g's 
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the Corn a brighter Colour, and freeing it from Duſt. A 
Cart Nave I ſuppoſe is to ſtand up upon when they 
Wind-winnow, a caſting Shovel is ſuch as Malt-Men uſe, 
and ſerves to caſt Wheat or Beans the length of the Floor, 
and thus Seed-Wheat ſhould be ſerv'd, for the beſt Grains 
fly fartheſt, and may be thus ſeparated from the lighter. 
A ſtable wel planked, with key and alocke, 

wals ſtrongly wel lined, to beare off a linock : 

A racke and a manger, good litter and haie, 

ſweet chaffe, and ſome pꝛoͤuender euery day. 

Planking ot Stables is by ſome not fo well approv'd on 
15 pitching, however, the meaning here is, that rhe Horſe 
lie dry and ſweet, as to his making ſweet Chaff a Stable 
utenſil. It is very uſeful and proper to mix Chaff with 
the Oats the Farmer gives his labouring Horſes, it not only 
fills and affords a good and dry Nouriſhment, but the Horſe 
eats the Oats mixt with them the better, for finding them 
of better taſte than the Chaff, he ſtrives to chew them, 
which for greedineſs when he has clear Oats he does nor, 
© but {\wallows many whole. 

A pitchlozke, a doongfozke, ſcene, Skep and a bin, 

Ja bꝛoome anda paile, to put water therein: 

A handbarrow, wheelebarrow, ſhouel and ſpade, 
acurrie combe, maine comb, and whip ko? a jade. 

MM A Skep is a fort of Basket, narrow ar the bottom, and 
vide at the top, to fetch Corn in. A Bin is a ſmall en- 
clos'd place in ſome Corner, to put Oats, Chaft or Beans. 
R4 LN buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, 

an aperne and ſizers, toꝛ head and koꝛ taile : 

JPgole bꝛidle and ſaddle, whit lether and nal, 

with collars and harnets, fo2 thiller and al. 

A Buttrice is what the Farriers pare Horſes Hoofs 
Jwithal, which he would have his Farmer provided with, 
Is well as with Pincers, Hammer, Nails and Apron, that 
Ile may not be forced to go to a Farrier for every ſmall 
Ymatter. A Nall is an Awl ſuch as Collar makers ufe, 


which he would alſo have his Farmer provided with, as 


. well as ſome other Tools of that Trade, particularly Whit- 
Leather to mend his Collars and Harneſs when there is 4: 
Iny occaſion, e 
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5 A pane! and wanty, packſaddle and ped, 

with line to fetch litter, and halters fo? hed : 

With crocchets and pins, to hang trinkets thereon, 
and liable faſt chained, that nothing be gon. 

A Panncl and Ped have this difference, the one is much 
ſhorter than the other, and rais'd before and behind, and 
{ſerves for {mall Burdens, as the Maid to Market with her 
Butter, the Boy to Mill. The other is longer, and made 
to: Burdens of Corn, and is moſt in uſe, where Wains and 
Carts cannot travel; theſe are faſtned with a leathren Girt, 
call'd a Wantye. A Packſaddle is not fo frequently found 
among Farmers as formerly, except in the Northren Parts, 
where it is uſed to carry Wooll. A Chain for a Stable is 
of good uſe, both to balk a Thief, who, when he has broke 
open your Door, will be nere the nearer. And to keep 
your Horſes in whilſt you are harneſſing them, and receive 
light trom the Door. 

6 Strong exeltreed cart, that is clouted ang ſhod, 
cart {adder and wimble, with perler and pod: 


W. eele ladder fo2 harueſt, light pitchfozke ar d tough, 


ſhaue, whiplaſh wel knotted, and cartrope inough. 
Clouting a Wheel is arming the Axle-tree with Iron 
Plates, to keep ir from wearing. Shod is arming the Fel. 
lows with Iron Strakes, or a Tire as ſome call it on th: 
ourward Circumference of the Wheel. Cart Ladders and 
Wheel Ladders are Frames on the fides and Tail, to ſup- 
port light Loads, as Hay, Cc. A Pod I take to be a Box, 
or {me old leather Bottle nail'd to the fide of the Cart, 
to hold the Percer, Wimble and Nails and Hammar it necd 
be, al:ho that is often a draught Pin for the Thiller or 
hindmoſt Horſe. Shaving a Whiplaſh, is ſhaving ot x 
rough piece of Whitleather thin, for the Laſh of a Cart 
Whip. 
7 Chen lacks, whereofenerp one holdet a coome, 

a pulling hooke handſome, to2 buſhes and bꝛoome: 
Light tumbz2et, and doong crone, koz caſing fir wag, 
ſpauel, pikax, and mattocke, with bottle and bag. 

A Coome is tour Buſhels, and forty Buſhels is a Load 
of Wheat. His pulling Hook is a barbed Iron, by the help 
of which, ſhort Buſhes, Broom, Brakes, and other „ 
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Firing may be pull d out of the Stack without hurting the 
Hands. A Tumbrel is a dung Cart, and ſometimes uſed 
for other uſes. A dung Crone is a dung Hook, wherewith 
Dung is unloaden. 

8 A grindſtone, a whetſtone, a hatchet and bill, 


with hammer and Engliſh naile, iozted with gkil: 


A trower ok iron, fo2 cleauing of lath, 
with rol to: a lawpit, good husbandꝛp hath. 

A Nads is an Adz, uſed by Carpenters to even flooring, 
and may alſo ſerve very well to hollow a Hog-Trough, 
A Dover-Court Beetle, I ſuppole ſignifies a very large Bee- 
tle, alluding to the Rood of Dover, which was very large 
and remarkable in our Author's time; or from the Proverb 
yet in uſe, (A Dover Court, all Speakers and no Hearers,) 
fgnitying a great Noiſe, which a great Beetle may be ſup- 
pos'd to make. | 
9 A tho2t ſaw, and long ſaw, to cut a two logs, 

an axe and an ads, to make troffe foꝛ thy Hogs : 
A douer court beetle, and wedges with lrecie, 
ſtrong lever to raiſe vp, the blocke krom the whcele. 

Here are ſome more odd things, amongſt which the molt re- 
markable is a Frower of Iron, for cleaving of Lath. Now this 
Lath muſt be for the Farmers own uſe, for it is not to be 
ſuppos'd that the Landlords of thoſe days allow'd the Te- 
nants to fell their Timber, whether converted into Lath or 
otherwiſe, ſo that I take it to be for the ſides of their Carts, 
Waggons or Waines, which ſtill in ſome places is in uſe, and 
perhaps for airings of their Barns, Cc. N. B. Becaule it is here 


called a Lath, it follows not that it was no thicker than our 


ordinary Lath is at preſent, for all that is ſplic may go under 

t at Denomination,and perhaps Pales are herebyament allo, 

19 Two ploughs EX a plow cheine, z culters, 3 ſhares, 
with groundclouts E fideclouts,to? foil that low taxes: 

With orbowes, and oxyokes, with other things mo, 
fo2 oxteeme and hoꝛſe teeme, in plongh fo2 to go. 

As to two Ploughs they may be necellary, becaule it is 
very likely the ſame Farm may require two ſorts, namely, 
a Wheel-Plough for Stony, and a Swing Plough tor Clay; 
bur why three Shares I know not. Ground and ſide Clouts 
may be made of old Streaks of Wheels, which W 
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fully to be ſaved for this and other purpoſes, as indeed 
every thing ought ſo to be, that it is probable will be of 
any uſe. | 


11 A plough beetle, plough ſtaffe, to further the plow, 
eat clod to aſunder, chat b:eaketh ſo rough: 
A led foꝛ a plough, and another toꝛ blocks, 

foꝛ chimnep in winter, to burne vp their docks. . 

Breaking of Clods after the Plough, here we find of 
ancient uſe; it is pity it is not continued, for that will 
break them when new turn'd up, which mult ſometimes lie x 
long time to mellow with the Weather. 

12 Sedge collars fo2 plough hoꝛſe, fo2 lightues of neck, 
good leed, and good lower, and alſo ſced pecke : 
Strong oxen and hoꝛſes, wel ſhod and wel clad, 
wel meated and vled, toꝛ making thee ſad. 

Sedge Collars are by much the lighteſt and cooleſt, in- 
deed not ſo comly as thoſe of Wadmus, but will ſerve 4 
good Team well enough to go to plough with. Well clad 
is here brought in for rhime ſake, and ſignifies in good 
tune or good heart; not that plough Horſes ſhould be kept 
in Horſe-Cloths. 

13 A barlie rake toothed, with iron and ſteele, 
like paire of harrowes, and roller doth weele : 
A fling toz a mother, a bow fo2 a hop, 

a whip fo2 a carter, is hoi de la rop. 

This tort of burly Rake is ſtill us'd in Norfolk and Su}- 
folk, and is drag'd by a luſty Fellow all over the Ground 
after the Cocks are taken off, and gathers a great deal bet. 
ter than a hand Rake, if the Ground has been well rol! d. 
A Mother or Mather is a young Wench, for whom ou! 
Author thinks a Sling more proper than a Bow, which ha 
aſſigns the Boy. Theſe were made uſe of for driving away 
Crows from the Corn, and which perhaps is the reaſon 
why Bows came to be ſo frequent at Bart holeme ro Fair. 

14 A b2uth ith, and graſſe ſith, with rifle to [tand, 

a cradle fo? barlie, with rubſtone and land: : 
Sharpe ſickle and weeding hooke, hay, fo:ke and rac, 
a meake fo? the peale, and to [wing up the b:atie. 

A bruſh Sithe I rake to be an old Sithe to cut up Weeks, 
as Nettles, Hemlock, c. Some uſe a wooden ge 
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kill Fern, and the Weed call'd Kedlack or Carlake, when f 
they grow among Corn. The bruſhing of their Tops hurts 
not the Corn at all, and they dye a good way after the 
Sithe, ſo that the Corn ſoon overſhoots them. A Rifle or 
Rufle is no more than a bent Stick ſtanding on the butt of 
Sithe handle, by which the Corn is ſtruck together in 
Rows. A Cradle is a three forked Inſtrument of Wood. 
on which the Corn is caught as it falls from the Sithe, and 
laid more regularly than otherwiſe it would be. This lies 
very heavy on the hand, and therefore much diſus'd ; how- 
ever, for ought I know, it might ſave abundance of La- 
bour in our Northren Parts, where they reap their Barley, 
Oats and Bigg. A Meath is a Hook at the end of a han- | 
dle five Foot long, with which, formerly Peaſe were cut, 
but now let off, and a hort Sithe us'd for the molt part. | 
15 Shoꝛt rakes fo2 to gather vp, barlie to bind, | 
and greater to ralie vp, luch lcauings behind: | 
A ralie foꝛ to rake vp, the fitches that lie, by 
a pike fo2 to pike them vp, handlome to die. | 
The ſhort Rake is well known, of the long Rake has 
been mention enough already, whichffor Barley may have 
wooden Teeth, bur the Rake ro rake up the Fitches that 
lie, is the Iron-tooth'd Rake before mention'd, which tears 
away what has been left uncut behind. A pike is no other 
than a Pitchfork, with three Tines, ſuch as Barley, Oats, 
Sc. are generally cock'd with. 5 
16 AW Skutt'e oꝛ skreine, to rid ſoile fro the co2ne, 1 
and ſharing ſheeres ready, koꝛ ſheepe to be ſhozne: "I 
I fozke aud a yooke, to be tamp:ing in clay, | + 
a lath, hammer, a trowel, a hod o2 a traie. | 
A Scuttle is the ſame as a Skep, altho' this may be ſup- | 
po3d a larger one than that of the Stable. The Fork and 4 y 
| 


Hook ro be tempering Clay, are a thirce tin'd Fork, the 
{ime with a dung Fork, and the Hook what he calPd before 
Crone, their uſe is to mix Sraw Loam, or Clay for Loam 
Walls, for which alſo isthe Lath, Hammer, Trowel and Hod. 
17 Strong poke fo2 a hog, with twicher and rings, 

with tar in a ſarpot, fo? dangerous things: 
A ſheepe marke, a tar kettle, little oꝛ mitch, 

two pottles of tarre, to a pottle of pitch. 

| Twitch- 
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[| Ring withal. Tar is the Husband Mans Oyntment which he 
| applies outwardly to all Wounds of Sheep and Hogs, and 
ſometimes gives it inwardly. Two pints of Tar to a pound 
ot Pitch is the Compoſition ſtill kept up for Sheep-Marks. 
18 Long ladder to hang, all along by the wal, 

fo reach foꝛ a need, to the top of a hall: 


harp moulſpcar wirh barbs,that the mouls ds fo ruc. 
19 Sharp cutting ſpade, fo2 the deuiding of mow, 
with skuppat and skauel, the marſhmen allow: 

A dckle to cut with, a didall and crome, 
192 dꝛaining ot ditches, that noies thee at home. 

A Skuppat is a ſort of Scoop or hollow Shovel in uſe 
with Merſh Men, to throw out Water or thin Mud out 
of Ditches. A Skavel is a ſort of Spade about four Inches 
wide at the bottom, and eight Inches deep, to cut Earth 
out of the ſolid when new Ditches are made, and where 
the throw is any thing conſiderable. The Sickle here ſpok- 
en of is a Hook at the end of a 10 or 12 foot Pole, to cut 
Weeds at the bottom of a Drain. A Didal is a triangular 
Spade, as ſharp as a Knife; excellent to bunk Ditches 
where the Earth is light and peſter'd with a ſedgy Weed, 
Workmen call a Dag-prick. A Crome is like a Dung- 
Rake, with a very long Handle, to pull Weeds out of a 
Drain after they are cut. 

20 A clane ltocke, a rab det ſtock, carpenters crauc, 
1d leaſoned timber, toꝛ pinwood to haue: 
A jacke fa2 to ſaw vpon, tewel fo? fire, 

fo: ſparing of fircwoon, and ſticks fro the mire. 

21 Soles, fetters and ſhackles, with hozflock and pad, 
a cow houle {o2 winter, lo meet to be had: | 
A tie koꝛ a boꝛe, and a hogicote fo? hog, 

a rooſt toꝛ thy hens, and a couch to2 thy dog. 

[ ſuppoſe the Soles here mention'd, are Soles for Shoes, 
which he would have every Farmer have in readinefs, to 
ſell them to his Servants when they want them; for in 
many Countries the moſt part of the Servants are handy e- 
nough to put them on themſclves, at leaſt, they were in 
our Authors time. The reſt is eaſy, and 
Here endeth busbandlie furniture. g9Th2eſb 


Twitchers ate a ſort of great Plyers to clinch the Hog. 


| Deam,ſlcales, with the weights that be ſcaled and true, | 
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9 Th2eſh ſeed, and to fanning, September doth trie, 
get plough to the field, and be lowing ok rie: 
To harrow the ridges, per euer ye ſtrike, _ 
is one pecce of husbandzy, Suffolk doth like. | 
Laſt Years Corn will grow, but is longer coming up, more 
apt to burſt; and (becauſe more die in the Ground) re- 
quires more Seed than new, {0 that without doubr new Seed 
is the beſt; alſo becauſe if threſh' d before ir has throughly 
ſweated in the Mow, the thin Corn will ſtay in the Ear, 
and none but the beſt Corn come out. Hence ſome flaſh 
their Wheat and Rye Sheaves upon a Hurdle for Seed- 
ſtriking is the laſt plowing before ſowing, when ſowed a- 


bove turrow, and it the Ground be cloddy, to be ſure ir | 
is good to break them. | 


10 Sow timelp thy white wheat, ſoloc rie in the duſt, | 
let ſeed haue hir longing, let ſoil haue vcr lult: 
Let rie be partaker of Pichelmas ſpꝛing, 
to bear out the hardnes, that winter dor ng. 
Let them be our of the Milk before the FE come if 
poſſible, and have a full threaded Root, and they will take 


little harm; unleſs the enſuing Froſts are very black and 
hard indeed. 


11 Some mireth to miller, the rie with the wheat, 
Tems lofe on his table, to haue fo: to eat: | 
But lowe it not mixed, to grow ſo on land, 
lcalſt rie tarry wheat, til it ſhed as it ſrand. 41 
Tems Bread is that out of which the courſer Bran is ta- f 
ken, and is ſomewhat finer than ordinary Farmers uſe. 
This may be very good, altho? ſome Rye be mix'd with it. 
nay, to moſt Palates it is more grateful than Wheat alone; 
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| 
| 
becauſe ir retains a Moiſture, ſo that Wheat and Rye mix | i 
very well in Bread. But our Author is by no means to have 
them mixed in Seed, alrho* ſome ſort does pretty welt, as 
12 If ſoil do deſire, to haue rie with the wheat, | 
by growing together, to: ſafetie mo e great: 
Let white wheat be tone, be it deere be it cheap, 
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the ſooner to ripe, fo? the fickle to reape. L | 
Becauſe white Wheat will grow on a lighter Mond; 
than red Wheat. : 


1. 
13 Though ; ſ 
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13 Though beans be in ſowing, but ſcattered in, 


pet wheat, rie, and pealon, I lone not too thin: 


Som barlie and d2edge, with a plentiful hand, 


leaſt weed ſtead of ſeed, ouergroweth thy land. 
Beans are a ſtrong Pulſe, and have a broad Leaf, with which they 


| drip the Weeds more than either Wheat, Rye, or Peale ; however, in 


this the Nature of the Ground, and what it is able to bear, is to be 


conſider'd; and notwithitanding their ſtrength, Beans thrive beſt when 
| weeded, either with the Hoe or Hand, as doth all other Corn. Dredge 
is a mixture of Oats and Barly, now very littie ſown. 


14 No ſooner a ſowing, but out by and by, 


with mother oꝛ bop, that alarum can cry: 


And let them be armed, with fling o2 with bow, 


to Skare away pidgeon, the rook and the crew. 
And Reaſon good, for theſe Lawleſs Thieves are cheriſh'd in ſuc ln 
numbers, that they are one of the Farmers greateſt Plagues ; I have 


heard, modeſtly computed, that a pair of Pidgeons will ſtarve: on a 


quarter of Corn in a Year, and the Rook watches the firſt ſprouting 
of the Corn more nicely than the Farmer can. 


15 Sced ſowne, dꝛaw a furrow, the water to dꝛaine, 
and dine vp luch ends, as in harmes do remaine: 


| Fo: d2111ing of cattel, o2 rouing that way, 


Which being pꝛeuented, pe hinder the pꝛap. 


A Water-Furrow runs croſs the Ridges moſt commonly, and is al- 


ways made in the loweſt part of the Land. The Dyking up ends 


of Common-Field-Land againſt the High-ways, will do ſomewhat 


where there is no other meaus to fence your Ground, but it is a very 
| weak defence. | 


16 Saint Michel doth bid thee, amend the march wal, 
the bꝛecke and the crabhole, the kozeland and al: 
One noble in icatcn, beſtowed thereon, | 

man ſane thee a hund?2ed, per winter be gon. 

A Merſh-Wall is a Sea-bank, made with a conſiderable flops to 
Sea-ward, which is called a Break, or Breck ; it is faced with Turf, 
which ſometimes is worn by the Sea, or Holes made in it by by Crabs, 
Sec. The Foreland is a piece of Land that lies from the foot of the 
Bank to ſeaward, and muſt be well look'd after, that it wear not a- 
way, or, come too near the Bank (as the Workmen term it) and this 
before Michaelmas, for the Tydes near the Autumnal Eguinoæ are mot 
outragious. 


17 Now geld with the gelder, the ram and the bul, 


| - iew ponds, amend dams, and lell webfer thy wull : 


Out truit go and gather, but not in the deaw, 


with crab and the walnut, fo2 fear ofa ſh:ew. The | 


* 
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The Nights afe now moderately cold, and Beaſts in pretty good 
heart, and Leaping-time over, makes it the beſt time to geld in. All 
Fruit intended to be kept, muſt be gathered dry ; and Walnuts no leſfs 
than any other, for if their outward Husk rot, the Nutſfiel will be black. 


18 The moone in the wane, gather fruit fo2 to lalt, 
but winter fruit gather, when Michel is palt: 10 
Though michers that loue not, to bup noꝛ to traue, 
make ſome gather ſooner, elle few foꝛ to haue. 5 

As to any Aſtrological Obſervation why Fruit ſhould laſt that is 
atliered in the Wane of the Moon, I leave it to the more Learned: 
ut this I know, that at this time of the Year, after the Wane, the 
fore · parts of the Nights are dark, and the Mornings Moonſhine; of 
this perhaps the Michers, as our Author calls Thieves, may take fome | 
advantage; and certainly the way to gather Fruit to lait, is to get it 
in before it 1s gone. | | 
f 


19 Fruit gathered too timelie, will tait of the waod, 
will chꝛink and be bitter, and ldome pꝛoue good: 

So fruit that is halten, oꝛ beat off a tree, | 
with bꝛuüng in falling, foone faultic will be. | 


He might have added if Fruit ſtand too long it will be mealy, which i: | 
worſe than ſhrively, for now moſt Gentlemen chuſe the ſhriveled Apple 


20 Pow burn vp thy bees, that thou mindelt fo dꝛiue, 
at midſummer dꝛiue them, and laue them alue : 
Place hiue in good aier, ſet ſouthin and warm, 
and take in due ſeaſon, ware, honie, and [warme. 


What are taken at this time of the Year, muſt be killed; the bee 
way is to ſuffocate them with Brimſtone; and what are drove at Mid. 
tummer, ſeldom live over the Winter; ſo that the Cruelty uſed to- 
wards them is much alike, There have been many ingenious Ways 
contriv'd to fave the Life of this Creature, and I ſhould be glad to hea; | 
of any that turn to account, what do not are the ſame as if the Far.“ 
mer ſhould keep his Ox and his Sheep beyond their Prime, and loſs, 0 
the profit of their Fleſh, for the Labour of the one and the Wooll a: | 
the other. | 9 


Set hiue on a planke, (not too low bn the ground, 
Where herb with the flower, may compaſſe it round: | | 
And boꝛds to defend it, from nozth and no2theaſt, 
{rom ſhowers and rubbiſh, from vermin and beaff. | | 
That is, it muſt ſtand above the Graſs and Weeds, for the natura 

Defect of this Creature is ſnort- ſigtedneſs, and when they come Hom} | 
loaden, whatever is above the Stool incumbreth them, and if the! 1 
pitch amongſt thick G1als, they are not able to riſe again. 1 
| F 
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22 At Michelmas ſafelie, go ſtie vp the boꝛe, 
I! leaſt ſtraping abꝛoad, ye do ſee him no moze: 
The looner the better, for Hallontide rue, 
and better he bꝛawneth, ik hard he do lie. 


| There is now very little Feed for him in the Fields, and if he get 
into the Woods, he will follow the firſt Sow he finds with Brim ; 
| and being entertain'd every where if he be but out of knowledge, you 
may have him a good way to ſeek. Hard and cool lying makes him 
Tub ſtoutly, which increaſes his Shield; (as the Skin of the Shoulder 


| Is called.) | 
23 Shift boꝛe fo2 ill aire, as beſt pe do think, 
and twice a day giue him, kreſh water to dꝛink: 
And diligent Ciſley, mp dairy good wench, 
mmale clenly his caben, fo2 mealling and ſtench. 


Meaſles in a Hog are little round Globules that lie amongſt the Muſ. 
cles; they are known to be occahon'd thro* want of Water, perhaps 
the Chyle threby is too thick, and unapt to be turn'd into pure Blood. 


24 Now pluck vp thy hemp, and go beat out the lecd, 
and akterward water it, as pe haue need: 8 
But not in the riuer, where cattel ſhould d2ink, 
fo2 poiſoning ofthem, and the people with ftink. 
The retting of Hemp is commonly done in ſtanding Plaſhes, or ſmall 
Pools, on Commons near Roads, & c. and muſt be watched, and ta- 


ken out as ſoon as it begins toſwim, It leaves a loathſome Smell 
in the Water. 


25 Hemp hulwine!p vſed, lookes cleerely and bzight, 
and lelleth it (elf, by the colouc ſo white: 
Same victh to water it, but lome do it not, 


be $litiful in doing, fo? fear it do rot. 


{ There is a Water-retting and a Dew-retting, which laſt is done on 2 
good Rawing, or after Math of a Meadow Water. Retting is ac- 
counted the fineſt, as indeed it is; but, as before, it muſt be well 
watch'd for 6 Hours, too long ſhall conſiderably damage ir, but 24 
Iſhall ſpoil or rot it. | 


26 Wife into the garden, and let me aplot, 
| with ſcrawberp roots, of the beſt to be got: 
[Such growing abꝛoad, among tho2nes in the wood, 
well choſen and pꝛicked, pꝛoue excellent good. 
27 The barbery, relpis, and goolcbery to, 
ſooke now to be planted, as other things do: 
The goolebecy, reſpis, and roſes al thꝛee, 
I! with ſtrawberries vuder them, trimlp ag2ce, 


164 


1 have recommended a Garden with this Author all along to or 
Farmer, than which nothing can be more pleaſant, innocent and pro- 
ftable ; but with our Author alſo,that it be furniſhe with things ufeſul. 
28 To gather ſome malt, it ſhall ſtand thee vpon, 

with leruant and children, per malt be all gon : 
Some left among buches, ſhal pleaſure thy lwine, 

foꝛ fear of a miſcheek, Keep acomns fro kine. 

Maſt of Beach and Acorns ſow'd upon the Graſs in gall'd places, ot 
in Buſhes, are diligently ſought after by Swine, who by rooting up 
the Ground, give thoſe they leave behind the better Opportunity to 
faſten. Acorns are bad for Cowes, becauſe, I ſuppoſe, the Acron ſlip- 
ping into the Stomach unbroken, [wells there, and will not come up 


to the Cud again; hence their ſtraining as it were to vomit, and 
drawing her Limbs together. 


29 Fo? rooting of paſture, ring hog pe had need, 
which being well ringled, the better doth keed: 
Though poong with their elders,wi! lightly keep belt, 
pet pare not to ringle, both pouug and the relt. 
If you let him go unring'd in the Woods, ring him beſure when he 
goes in your Meadow or Paſture; for he will be ploughing for ground 
Nuts, to the great Damage of youi Ground, and no great profit to himſelf. 


30 Poke leldome thy (wine, while ſhack time doth laſt, 
foꝛ diuers misfortunes, that happen coo kalt: 

Oz if pe do fanſie, whole eare of the hog, 
giue eare to ill neighboꝛ, and care to his dog. 

S hake time is after Harveſt, when may Cattle go in the Field. 

31 kieepe hog J aduiſe thee, from medow and coꝛne, 
foꝛ out aloud crying, that ere he was boꝛne: 

Such lawles io haunting, both often and long, 
ikdog let him chaunting, he doth thee no wꝛong. 

22 Where loue among neighboꝛs, doth bear any ſtroke, 
while ſhacktime indurtih, men vle not to police: 

Net furely ringing, is needtul and good, 
till froſt do inuite them, to bꝛake in the wood. 

I never knew a Hog feed on Fern or Brakes, but a Horſe I have known 
eat young Brakes in une: If he means their Roots, a Froit is the worſt 
time to get at them; and I think there is little Nouriſhment in them 
at this time of the Year. Whar is moſt worthy Obſervation in this 


Stanza, is, that it was then the Cuſtom to let heir Hogs go into the 
Wood unring'd, where if they get no good, they do good. 


23 Get home with thp b:aties, ver lummer be gon, 
koꝛ teddered tattle, to fit thereupon ; 


To coucr thy houel, to bꝛew and to babe, 
to lie in the bottome, where houcl pe malie. 1 
| rakes 


"ET. 


Brakes is a great part of their Firing in Norfolk, and in many Places 
they ered large Stacks of Brakes in their Marſhes and bleak-Grounds, 


that the Cattle may ſhelter themſelves behind them in Stormy Wea- 


thet. They are very good to fence their Yards, where they night their 
Beaſts, and if they have enough, and ſcarcity of Straw, they wil! 
ſerve very well to litter a Yard with. 


34 Now ſaw out thy timber, fo2 booꝛd and fo? pale, 
to haue it vnſhaken, and ready fo? ſale : 

Beſtow it and ſtick it, and laie it aright, 
to haue it in March, to be ready in plight. 

Shaken Timbec is ſuch as is full of Clefts, which unleſs the Sap be 
ſuckt out, (as i: may be by ſinking it in the Water) large Timber i 
very ſubject unto, therefore the looner ſaw'd the better; for when 
ſaw'd, and in ſinaller quantities, it is not fo apt, altho' not altogether 


free from it. Beſtowing and Sticking is laying the Boards handſome- 
ly one upon another with ſticks between. 


3 8 Sane llab of thy timber, fo2 ſtable and (tie, 
02 ho:ſe and koꝛ hog, moꝛe clenly to lie. 
Sane ſawdult and beickdult, and aches fo fine, 
fo2 allie to walk in, with neighbo? of thine. 


A Slab is the outermoſt piece the Sawyer cuts off of a piece of Tim- 
ber. Saw-duſt, Brick-duſt, and Aſhes, may make an indifferent Gar- 
den-Walk for ought I know, ſince in Holland I have ſeen pretty hand- 
ſome ones made of Tanners Ouſe. 


35 Keep lafelp and warelp, thine vttermolt fenſe, 
with ope gap and b:eak hedge, do ſeldome diſpenle, 
Such runabout ER, by night and by day, 

fee puniſhed julr Po fo: pzowling away. 

37 At noone ik it bloweth, ar night it it ſhine, 
out trudgethÞew make ſhift with hook and with line: 
Whiles Gillet his blouſe, is a milking thy cow, 
ür Dew its arigging, thy gate o! thy plow. 
The Hook and Line is a Cord with a Hook at the end, to bind ut 
any thing with, as Wood, Hay, Cc. 4 
38 Such walk with a black, o2 a little red cur, 
that open will quickly, if any thing ltur: 
Then ſquatteth the malter, o2 trudgeth away, 
and after dog A as faſt as pe ma- 
39 Some pꝛowlcth koꝛ fewel, aud tome away rig , 
fat goole and the capon, duck, hen and the pig: 
Some pꝛowleth foꝛ aco2ns, to far vp their lwine, 
fo2 cone and fo: app'cs, and al that is thine. 

So that there was a Race of Thieves in thoſe days it ſeems, as well 
as now ; but a due Execution ot the Laws without Favour in the 
ſmalleſt Offences, I think with our Author to be the beſt means to 
prevent the greater, | 
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'T Ow lay vp thy barlie faud, d2p as pe tan, This 
when euer pe low it, ſo looke fo2 it than: fore 

Get dailp aloꝛehand, be neuer behind, the“ 
leaſt winter pꝛeuenting, do alter thy mind. able 


Laying up, here fiznifies the firſt Plowing, for Barly | $ID 
it is often plow'd, ſo as that a Ridge-Balk in the middle, | but 
is cover'd by two oppotite Furrows. This is done to tot Pet 
Weeds, mellow the Earth, and to give the Water a fall let 
from it. This he adviſes to be timely done, and that the T 
Farmer be betorehand with his Ground; bur as in all things Kas 
there is a mean, he adviſes his Farmer not to be too ſoon, Whe 


for troy 
2 Who laieth vp falſew, too ſoone oꝛ too wer, per! 
with noiances many, doth barlie belet: — 
Fo2 weed and the water, lo ſolieth and lucks, pon 
that goodnes from either, it vtterlie plucks. ar 


By Fallow, is underftood a Winter-Fallow, or brinzin: 
Ground to a Barley Seaion, (as the Country Men term it. 
Now if this Plowing be too ſoon, as. while the Seeds ar 
flying, it will be the fuller of Weeds; and if too wer, th 
old Koots will recover themſelves, and again lay hold 0 
the Ground: Alſo Water running off from a new turn” 
up Ground, carries with it much of its Fat and Goodneſs. 


2 Ozeen rie in September, when timely thou halt, 
Gaover fo2 wheattowing, calleth as kalt: 


3 


Ikweather wil ſuffer this counſcl J giue, 
leaue [owing of wheat, betoze Hallomas cue. 

Rye is ſown on lighter Land than Wheat, and therefore 
'5 commonly ſow?d before the Rains. When Wheat-land 
will not plough, which if it will not do ſo as to get your 
Seed into the Ground before Hallowmaz, or All Saints, 
it is beſt to let it go till the Spring for ſomewhat elſe, for 
the Froſts will be with it before it can get out of the 
Milk. | 
Where wheat vpon edith, ye mind to beſtow, 

let that be the firlt, of the wheat pe do ſowe: 
be leemeth to hart it, and comkoꝛt to bzing, 

that giueth it tomfoꝛt of Michelmas ſpꝛing 

An Eddiſh, is where Corn hath grown the Year before. 
This is ſuppos'd to have weaken'd the Ground, and there- 
fore it is proper to give ita little hold of the Ground while 
the Seaſon continues yet mild, that fo it may be the better 
able to ſtruggle with the Rigours of the enſuing Winter. 


White wheat vpon peaſe etch, doth grow as he would, 
but fallow is beſt, if we div as we thould : 

Vet where, how, and when, pe intend to begin, 
let euer the fineſt, be firſt lowen in. | 

The Eddiſh in the foregoing Sranza, we may ſuppoſe 
was meant of what Peaſe or Beans had grown upon, for 
Wheat very often follows them; and as they are both De- 
ſtroyers of Weeds, their Eddiſhes or Etches are very pro- 
per tor it. The Peaſe commonly come off firſt, and there- 
jore molt proper; for white Wheat which is tenderer and 
ſooner ripe than our red Wheat, Mr. Mortimer p. 100 ſays, 
that in Hertſordſpire they ſometimes fow Wheat upon an 
Etch after Barley. 5 
6 Who {oweth in rain. ye ſhal reap it with tearg, 

who loweth in harms, he is euer in fears: 
Who loweth ill feed, o2 defraudeth his land, 
hath eie ſoꝛe abꝛood, with a cozſie at hand. 

Theſe are the three converſe ways of Sowing ; for who 
ſoever ſows in Rain or over-wet Weather, ſhall have his 
Seed burſt before it will ſprout. He that ſoweth in harmes 
ot harms Way, Whether of Roads, ill Neighbours, Tor- 
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- rents of Water, Conies, or other Vermin, can never be en. 


ſy, he may loſe his Crop when ready for the Barn, more 
likely than when in the Blade. Who ſoweth ill Seed. de. 
fraudeth both himſelt of what he ought to make, and his 
Land of what it would bring forth; he hath both the Vex. 
ation of ſeeing his Laboux come to, nothing, and finding 
himſelf mock'd and pointed at in the Marker. 


Seed husbandlie ſown, water furrow thy ground. 
that raine when it tometh, may run awap round: 
Then ttir about Nichol, with arrow and bow, 
take peny fo: killing, ot euery crow. 

Of Water Furrows has been ſpoken before, they are 
commonly drawn croſs the Ridges in the loweſt part cf 
rhe Ground, ſo that they receive the Water from the Fur- 
rows, and convey it into ſome Ditch, Drain or Put; which 
laſt may be made with Succeſs enough, where no better 
Conventency is to be had, by digging paſt the Clay, if any. 
to a ſoft Sand, or the beginning of the Chalk-Stone, ct 
any other Foſtil capable ot Clefts, through which the Wa- 
ter will drain. Of the uſe of the Bow for Children, has 
ſomewhat been ſaid before alſo, only here may be added, 
that in our Authors time the Gun was known, altho? not 
in ſo general uſe as at pretent, and not as yer thought fi 
to be truſted into ſuch Hands. The Queſtion is, whether 
it were not better to 1e-allume the Bow, and let the Chil- 
dren have again the Pleaſure and Profit of doing ſomewha: 
uſeful, than either to truſt them with the miſchievous In- 
ſtrument which very often burns Houſes, c. ſometimes 
deſtroys themſelves, or elſe entirely to give them up to 
their School and trivolous Sports? Phylicians have long 
fi ice obſerved, nothing is more healthtul than the uſe ct 
ir, as opening the Breaſt, clearing the Lungs, Cc. 

A Digreſſion to the uſage of divers Countries concern. 
7ng Ide. 

8 Each ſoil hath no liking, ok euern grain, 
no2 barlie and wheat, 1s fo2 encrp vain: 
Yet know J no countr:e, fo barren of toil, 
but lame kind ot tozu, may be gotten with toil. 
Cuitivaiing Land, and Educating Children, is that 


kn 
by, 


J 


which 
makes 
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makes them fit for ſomething ;z and again, where the bet 


Land is neglected, it comes to very little or nothing, as 1 
eme Travellers affirm of, that formerly fertile Land a- ti 


hour Rome, which for want of due Management has ren- 
der'd even the Air umyholſome. 

And altho' we have no need of complaining for want of 
Cultivation in this our Land, eſpecially the more Southern A; 
part of it, yet it muſt be own'd, that there are ſtill Im- 
provements to be made; and it is great pity that a preat 
many are ſo wedded to their Old Cuitoms, as to reject Ex- 
periments, eſpecially thoſe which may be made with very 
little Colt. This is a Fault more peculiar to the EA — 
Nation, than any other that I know of; and of andent 
ſtinding, at leiſt as ancient as our Author, for 


„An B:antham, where cie, but no barlp did grow, | 
good barly J had, as many did know : | 
| 


Fiue feam of an aker, Jtruly was paid, 
fo? thirty lode mucn, of each alice lo laid. 

This no doubt met with Laughter and D. ſcouragement, 
until Experience ſhew'd who was in the Right, as it bus 
done in many other things, as Turnips, Cc. fince. and 
here I cannot but applaud Gentlemens taking ſome part 
of their Eſtates into their own Hands, it is to them we 15 
owe the greateſt part, if not all our Improvements, tor 
he that will venture out of the Common Road, ought to h 
be well hor's, d and above the Beſpatterings of Envious Pen- | 
ple, ar leaſt to have a Purſe and publick Spirit to carry 1 
kim through, for a very little Diſappointment is enough ih 
to diſparage a whole Undertaking. Ot this we find our 
Author (who, what he wanted in Purſe, made up in Spi— | f 
fit,) ſo ſenſible, that Jeaſt his Deſign thould tail, be claps «| 
Thirty Load of Muck upon his Summer Fallo he defign'd | 
for Barley; whereas upon a light Hazle Mould, Fifteen oz 0 
good Horſe- Dung would have done better, as we find by * 
lilly Experience. | | 


1 In Suffoike again, where as wheat nener grew, 
good husbandzy vſed, good wheatland 4 knew; 

This pꝛouerbe, experience long ago gane, 

that notht.ag who p;atiier;, nothing ſhall haue. 
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Cow-dung, Marle and Burn-beating, which were known 
in our Author's time, Street-Farth, Mud, Chalk, Soor, 
Soap and Potaſh-Lees, Pigeons-Dung, Malt-Cummings, 
Lime, Sea-Coal Aſhes, Raggs of divers ſorts, Shaving 
and Shreds of Leather, Clippings of Coney-Skins, parti- 
cularly the Ears; £7c. Horn Shavings of divers forts, Hoofs, 
Sheeps Trotters, blew Clay, Utry, Sea-weed, Sea-fſand, 
c. All which are good in their kinds, but require Skill 
and Experience in the choice and uſe of them, wherein 
muſt be conſider d the nature of the Ground, and compu- 
ted the Colt, which muſt by no means exceed the Profit. 
Now altho' this laſt Caution may ſeem ſuperfluous, as be- 
ing an undoubted Axiom, yet Jam fo bold as to ſay, this 
is that upon which all Projects ſplit, and therefore may 
very well be here remembred, eſpecially fince there goe; 
more to {ſuch a Computation than is generally thought upon, 
For example, ſuppoſe 1 improve Land not worth a Groat an 
Acre to be worth Five Shillings an Acre, with very little 
Colt, and at the ſame time neglect or rob Land worth Ten 
Shillings an Acre, I ſhall run back in the latter much more 
than I can get in the former; or which is the ſame thing, 
it I lay out that Dung, Folding, or Time, on two Crops, 
which in another place will attord me Five. Again, it | 
fold more that my Sheep are able to bear, or it I kezy 
more Sheep than I can Winter, I ſhall loſe more by my 
Flock than I ſhall get by my Land. And here naturally 
enough comes in a common Error in Folding, very well 
obſerved by the Ingenious Mr. Ar well, namelv, of folding 
a Flock by the Hurdle, or always with the ſame quantity 
of Hurdles. For ſuppoſe a ſquare Fold contains 10 Hurdl:: 
on each fide, or 60 Feet, herein may be tolced 900 Sheep, 
at 4 ſquare Feet to a Sheep, (which alrho? tco little Room 
will ſerve for Explanetion,) as containing 26co Feet. But 


if this Fold is removed into the Common Field, where the 


Ground lies in Acres and halt Acres, and I am limitted to 
a breadth, as ſuppoſe five Hutdles or 30 Feet, then the 
length will be 15 Hurdles or 90 Feet, and the Content ©! 
the encloſed Ground no more than 2700, and each Sheep 
has no more than 3 ſquare Feer, this being leſs than thy 
| | a 3 Other 


There are now in uſe beſides Folding, Horſe-Dung; 
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other by 90o Feet, or 225 Sheep in their former ſpace. 
The want of due Care in this point, over hurts and over 
cools the Sheep, and is the occaſion of Surfeits, which 


commonly end in a Rot or Murrain. But to return to our 


Subject, as ſuch a Computation ought to be, it ought to 


be in Generoſity, not in Covetouſneſs and Greedineſs, that 


is, we ought at firſt to be contented with a ſmall Gain and 


Probability of Improvement. 
11 Ts grauel and land, is fo2 ric and not wheat, 
oꝛ peeldeth hir burthen, to tone the moe great: 
Sow peaſon and baclie, delight not in ſand, 
but rather in claie, o2 in rottener land. 
Gravel and Sand are ſtill for Rye not Wheat, and Peaſe 


will do tolerably well upon a ſtiff Land, provided they 


are ſown with a pretty broad caſt, bur they delight moſt 


in a light Land that is ſomewhar rich. Bur Barley is well 
knoyn to delight in a light dry Ground, ſuch as is the black 


rich Mould, and will grow tollerably well in Rye-lands, 
provided they are in heart, to which, Turneps now a days 
do very much contribute; ſo that our Author's Clay is not 
ſo proper as his rotten Land. However, if Clay be not 
too tiff and brought to a good ſeaſon, as the Husband- 
Men term it, vig. not too Cloddy, it will make pretty good 
ſhift, but in ſome Years is very apt to be Water-bound and 


Steely. It may not be impoper here to add what ſorts of 


Dung are proper for the divers ſorts of Land. | 

Horſe-Dung or Street-Muck, Lime and Chalk, are pro- 
per for ſtiff hungry Clays, or thoſe commonly called cold 
Clays, for they mellow, fatten, and lighten them. 


Marle is excellent for a light thallow Mould or ſheer 


Ground, as Husband-M:n call that Ground that iclerh its 
Dung, one reaſon thereof is, becauſe if laid pretty thick, 


and turn'd in pretty deep with the Plough, it forms a pan 


of Marle under the Soil that retain the Moiſture, and the 
other is it that fattens and alters the Soil. © 
Pigeons Dung is good upon a cold chalky Soil, and here 


it muſt not be ſown too thick, for all Dungs except Marle, | 
it is better to dung with chem thin, and often, than thick 


and ſeldom. 


Horn-Shavings do well upon almoſt any Ground, but} 
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beſt on light Ground; the leſſer ſort for Barley, and the 
brooder for Wheat. The like of Rags, Shreds, Clippings 
and Trotters, which laſt is by much the moſt laſting of this 
fort of Mucking. 

Malt Comings is good on light Land for a ſingle Crop; 
ſome adviſe it tor Meadow, as alſo the Water of a Mlt- 
ſteep, Sink or Cheele Preſs, in which it may be ſoak'd to 
a Conſiſtence, and gently ſpread on the Ground. Soot is 
well known to kill Rufhes, and help cold Meadows, but 


| 12 Wheat ſometime isftecly, o2 burnt as it grows, 
top pꝛide o2 toꝛ poucrtie, pꝛactiſe fo knows: 
Coo lucty of courage, for wheat doth not wel, 


- 


"no? after fir peeler, he loueth to dwel. 


Pride and Poverty have here the fame effect, that is of 
making the Corn lean. Pride or too much Dung (which 
by no means agrees with Wheat) ſpends its ſelf all into 
Straw, and therefore where Ground is luſty, it is beſt to 
ſow with a plentiful Hand; then the care of her Off. ſpripg 
will keep down her Vanity. But Poyerty is a more dif- 
mal Circumſtance, and has no remedy, but enriching her 
RT ( ( 


12 Much wetnes, hog rooting, and land out ok hart, 
makes thiſtles a number, fo:thwith'ro vpſtart: 
If thilrles lo growing, pꝛoue luity and long, 

1: ſigniſieth land to be luſty and ſtrong. 
| Mach Wet, eſpecially ſoon after Hearveſt, beat down 
| the Seeds (eſpecially Thiſtle Secds that fly in the Air) into 
| the Ground. Hog-rooting opens the Ground to receive 
| them. Thiſtle delight in dry Ground, out of which they 
{vck a great deal of Mo ſture, ſo that they impoveriſh tha 
Poor; and it is a fign that Land is Rich that is abic 0 
nouriſh them till they grow luſty and ſtrong. | 
14 As land full of*ilth, aud in hartie good p'ight, 
peelds blade do a length, and intrealeth in might: 
Do crop vpon crop, vpon whote courage we doubt, 
pecids blade foꝛ « b2ag, but it holdetij not out. 
It is an Old Say ing, one cannot have ones Cike and eat 
Jones Cake; for Land requires Reſt and Nouriſhment, as 
well as other paris of che Creation. 


| 
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1; Che ſtraw and the eare, to haue bignes and length, 
betokeneth land, to be good and in ſtrength : 
Ik eare be but ſhoꝛt, and the ſtraw be but mal, 
it ſignifieth barenes, and barren withal. 
16 White wheat, oꝛ elle red, red rinet oꝛ white, 
far mane al other, fo2 fand that is light : 
White pollard oꝛ red, that lo richly is let, 
fo2 land that is heauie, is beſt pe can get. 
17 Main wheat that is mixed, with white and with red, 
is next to the beſt, in the markets mans hed : 
So Turkey 92 Purkep wheat many do louc, 
Vecaule it is lourie, as others aboue. 
138 Ozay wheat is the groſeſt, pet good fo? the claie, 
though worſt fo2 the market, as farmer map ſay : 
Much like vnto rie, be his pꝛoperties found, 
too: ſe flower, much bꝛan, and a peeler of ground. 


Here our Author diſcourſeth of the goodneſs of the Corn, 
and firſt as it ſtandech on the Ground, namely, that both 
Straw and Ear have a proportional bigneſs and length, to 
which may be added evenneſs, namely, that it ſtand of a 
like thickneſs and height, then it is all of a piece, in leaſt 


danger of lodging, and encourages both Farmar and Reaper. 
Then of the different forts of Wheat, of which there are 


many known at preſent, beſides thoſe he mentions, ſuch 
as whole Straw Wheat, red Straw Wheat, Flaxen Wheat, 
Lamas Wheat, Chiltern Whear, Ograve Wheat, Sarra- 
fins Wheat, however, amongſt all theſe, and thoſe he men- 
tans, the Ked and White Pollatd are molt eſteemd; alrho? 
they agree not with all Ort of ſtiff Lands, or thrive alike 
on like Lands in all places, and therefore it is pitty that 
more notice is not taken ot the ſeveral ſorts of this Corn, 
and how and where they thrive beſt. Main Wheat weighs 


pretty well, bur grey Wheat is, I rake it, the worſt, and is 


often ground low, and fold for better than it is at a cheap- 


er price, to the defrauding of the Poor, and to the damage 
of the Market. | 


19 Otes, rie, oꝛ elſe barlic, and wheat that is gray, 
bꝛings land out of comtoz2t, and loon to decap : 


1 

One after another, no tomkoꝛt between, 

is crop vpon crop, as will quickly be ſeen. 
Of this, enough has been ſaid before. 


20 Still crop vpon crop, many farmers do take, 

and reap little p2ofic, to2 greedineſle fake : | 

Tho' b!eadco2ne c dꝛinkcoꝛn, fuch croppers do ſtand, 
count pealon oꝛ bzank; as a comio2t to land. 


The meaning of this I take to be, that notwithſtanding 
molt Farmers are only for Wheat, Barley, Beans and Oaty 
with which they wear out their Land. Yet Peaſe and 
Brank, or Buck Wheat, may be a good Crop ſometimes, 
to vary the Land and not tire it. Hence it ſeems, Peaſe 
were not ſo much uſed in the Field, as at preſent; how- 
ever, now they are very conſiderable there, and ſo is Buck 
Wheat, which is of excellent uſe, as I have mention'd ell: 
where, and if plow'd in the Bloſſom, is almoſt as good 
as a dunging. Some propoſe folding and feeding it on the 
Ground, bur whether good Food for Sheep I leave to the 
more experienced. 


21 Good land that is ſeuecal, crops may haue thee, 
in champion countrey, it may not fo be: 

Tone taketh his ſeaſon, as commoners may, 

the tother with realon, may otherwiſe lap. 


Several or encloſed Land may be uſed according to its 
ſtrength, which in many places will hold our three Crops; 
but in Common Field Land, (in moſt places) the Cuſtom 
is for it all to lie fallow together, and that every third 
Tear, ſo chat the Owner of ſuch Land muſt do as the 
reſt do. 


22 Some vleth at firſt, a good fallow to malie, 

ta ſowe thereon barlie, the better to take: - 
Next that to {ow peale, and of that to ſow wheat, 

then fallow again, o2 ltclaie fo2 thy ncat.' 


As to his taking Wheat the third Year after Summe: 
Fallowing, it is now out of uſe. I am apt to believe, by 
= | ES Rn 


1 
Fallowing, he means breaking up, but then Peaſe ſhould 
have gone before Barley; however, there is a ſort of Bar- 


ley call d Sprat Barley, or Battledore-Barley, that will grow 
very well on luſty Land, but then the Ground muſt be fine 
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for ir, which cannot be ſupposꝰd the firſt Year, ſo that if 


this was the cuſtom then, we have got better Ciſtoms ſince. 


23 Firlt rie and then barlie, the champion faies, 
oꝛ wheat bcio2e barlie, be champion waies : 

But dꝛink bekoze bꝛeadcoꝛn, with meddleſer men, 
then lait cn moze compas, and fallow agen. 

The Champion way at preſent is moſt in vogue, but 
without doubt there may be a variation according to the 
divers Circumſtances of places; for Example, M:ddleſex 
Men having Dung more plentiful than any part of England, 
migh afford to keep it longer, and give it more Rottenneſs 
than other places, and ſo might faſten; and yer not oyer- 
heat their Ground, ſo that their firſt Crop might be a tol- 
lerable Crop of Barley, and their next a good Crop of 
Wheat, But our Farmers now a days know better, than 
either to let their Dung waſte in the Heap, or to ſpoil one 
Crop to make another Ee 


24 Where barlie ye ſowe, after rie oꝛ elſe wheat, 
it land be vnluſty, the crop is not great: 

Do !o'e pe pour colt, to pour cs fie and fmart, 
and land ouerburdened, is clene out of heart. 

23 Exceptions take, of the champion land, 
from lying along, trom that at thy hand: 

(Juſt by) ye may comfo2t, with compas at will, 
far off pe mult conitozt, with fauo2 and skill. 

Here he adviſes to be careful, near Home, of the enclo- 
ſed Land, that it be not quite worn out of heart, but in 
time ſummer-fallow'd and muck'd ; but for common Field- 
land, and what lies remote, he looks upon it as no great 
matrer how near it be worn ; however, he recommends the 


comforting it with Favour and Skill. By Favour may be 
underſtood laying ir down; but what his Skill was, he has 


255 


left unfolded, for took it in thoſe days there was nothing 7 
tor it but folding: Perhaps there might be ſome other 


ways, 
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ways, which were Secrets; ſuch as ſowing Tares, or Brank, 
and ploughing them in, uſing Rags, &c. I am ſure we have 
a ready Remedy at hand at preſent, were it not for ſpite, 
W which is by Turneping them, and feeding Sheep or Neat 
Cattle upon them, by making a Fold of Hurdles ; but this 
the Owner of the Sheep-Walk commonly eats up before ir 

can come to any Maturity. | 


26 Where rico? elſe wheat, either barlie ye ſow, 

let codware benert, thercupon foꝛ to grow: 
Thus hauing two crops, whercot codware is ton, 
thou halt the lcfſe need, to lay coſt thereupon. 

Cod ware, ſuch as Beans and Peaſe, are obſerved to he 
no great Peelers of Ground; Beans delight in a ſtiff Land. 
and Peale in a lighter Mould ; of which before. | 
27 Some far fro the market, delight not in peaſe, 

fo that cric chapman, they ſeem not to picale : 
Ik vent of the market place, ſerue thee not wel, 
ſet hogs vp a fatting, to dꝛouer to ſell. 


The Caſe is very much altered, for they are as much 
crav'd as any other Commodity, and the Husbandman may 
make much more of them in Money, than in Hogs-tfleſh. 
One Reaſon is (I believe) becauſe there are not near fo 
great plenty of Acorns as formerly, with which the poor 
Man uſed to fat his Hog; and altho his Hog already ſtands 
him in more than he is worth, he mult not loſe the Feaſt- 
ing and Joy, this Creature is like to afford him and his 
Houſhold , for fear of a little farther Loſs : However, 
hitherto what his Hog has coſt him, has gone away inſen— 
fibly, and will do him more good in Pork, or Bacon, than 
if it had been in Ale. 


28 Tip crops of a fallow, inricheth the plough:> 
though tone be of peaſe, it is land good inough : 

One crop and a failow, ſome ſoil will abide, 
where i ye go further, laic pꝛoũt alide. . 

Two Crops of a Fallow is pretty well, but I think one 
Crop and a Fallow but very poor doings; however, it is 
better to beſtow Labour on the Ground, than to loſe ir » | 
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the Crop: Now between a good Crop and a bad one, there 14 


is little difference in the Ploughing, Seed and Inning; bur 
there is a vaſt deal in what they make at the Market; and 


the Labour of Fallowing is better laid out at Home, than 


loſt ar the Market. Here it is again obſeryable, thar 4 


| 


Peaſe were lookt upon bur as an inditterent Crop. 


29 Where pcaſon pe had, and fallow thercon, 

{owe wheat pe may well „without doong thereupon: 
New b2oken vp land, o2 with water opp?cir, 

oꝛ ouermuch dunged, koz wheat is not belt. 


Peaſe are no impoveriſhers, but rather improvers of 
Ground, fo that it you have a Fallow after a good Crop 
of Peaſe, he ſuppoſes the Ground ſtill in heart enough to 
bear a Crop of Wheat; for too much Dung, or too much 
Water, are bad for Wheat; we have oblcrved clfewhere. 


30 Where water all winter, annoicth too much, 
beſtow not thy wheat vpon land that is ſuch : 

But rather fow otcs, oꝛ elſe bullimong thare, 
grap peaſon o2 runciuals, fitches oz tare. 


Becauſe theſe are town in the Spring, when the Water 
is going or gone off; and beſides, theſe are not ſo apt to 
burtt as Wheat. Bullimong has been elſ:zwhere explain'd 
it is a mixture of Oats, Peale and Vetches. 


31 Dow acoms ve owners, that timber do ſoue, 
{ow hawe and rie with them, the better to pꝛoue: 
If cattel oꝛ conie, may enter to crop, 
pong Ole is in danger, of loeſing his top. 


This is for the raifing a Wood, which will very well 


bear with a Crop of Rye, taken off the firſt Lear; for 


both Acorns and Haws, being very flow in coming up, will 
not be very far above Ground at Harveſt; but then they 
muſt be well fenced from Cattle and Cony, the firſt two 
Years after, as alſo very clean weeded, after which they 
will require little tending, except the Fences. 


32 Who pecſ:ods delighteth, to haue with the kurſt, 
if now pe do low them, J think it net wurlt ; 
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The greener the peaſon, and warmer thy room, 
, moze luſtie the later, mo2e plentp they come, 
The Reading and Haſting, are beſt 1o1n at this time of 
the Vear, which if they take good Root before the cold 
Weather comes, with ſome Care and Favour of the Wea- 
ther, may live until the Spring; but they have a great 
many Hazards to run from Black Froſts, &c. 


33 Go plow vp oꝛ delue vp; aduiſed with skill, 
the bꝛedth of a ridge, and in length as ye will: 

Where ſpeedie quickſer, foꝛ a fenle pe will draw; 
to ſow in the ſeed, of the bꝛemble and haw. 


Some adviſe the twiſting the Seeds in a Hay- band, and 
fo burying them ſhallowly in Rows. Be it how it will, they 
muſt be fenced in, and then it will be found that a new 
Bank with Quickſets, is as cheap. Of the raifirg of Haws 
and Sloes, I ſpake before, and I believe the Bramble may 
be rais'd the fame way; namely, by burying the ripe Ber- 
ries during the Winter until their Seeds chitt, and then 
ſowing them. I am alſo of Opinion, that a Brmble may 
be planted with good Advantage, as Vines in a Vineyard, 
and with good pruning and ordering, may be brought to 
ripen altogether z which if once they are, they will be of 
excellent ule, 


24 Though plenty of atoꝛns, the po!liting to fat; 
not taken in ſealon, map per iin by tha: ; 

It ratling oꝛ ſwelling, get once in the throat, 
thou loſelt thy poꝛkling a crown to a groat. 


If fed under the Tree whilſt green, and in moiſt We: 
ther, or it fed with any thing that is too cold and moiſt, 
as Gardning Peaſe that have taken wet, Cc. Hogs are very 
apt to {well under the Throat to a prodigious bigneſs, 
which if not taken care of in time, choaks them. The belt 
Remedy is giving them their Waſh hor, and if ripe, cur 
open the Swelling, and the Matter will ſpurt out a great 


way. This I have known done with ſucceſs, but I take it 


| the beſt way, is to pierce it an Inch or more deep with a 


red hot Iron, 


— 
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KD! 
25 Whateuer thing fat is, again if it fall, 
thou ventereſt the thing, and the fatnes withal # 
The fatter the better, to lell oz to kill, 
but not to continue, make p2oof if pe will. 
This is a plain matter of Fact in all Edibles. 


36 What euer thing dieth, go burp o2 burn, 
fo tainting of ground, oz a wozlcr ill turn: 

Such peſtilent {mell, of a carrenlie thing, 
tocattel and people, great peril may b:1ng. 


On the contrary, it is a horrid thing for Farmers and 
others, to ſell that which dies of its ſelf to poor hungry 


Wretches, who as greedily eat it, and ſuck in the Venom, 
which is very frequently done. 


27 Thy mealcled bacon, hog, ſow, oꝛ thy boze, 
ſhut vp ko? to heal, from infecting thy froze : 
Oz kill it fo2 bacon, oꝛ ſouſe it to ſell, 
Foz Flemming that foucs it ſo daintily well. 


Whether Meaſled Bacon be infectious or not, I cannot 
tell; it commonly happens from the Hogs want of Water; 
however, if the Flemming delights in it, and buies it know- 
ing it to be ſuch, it is pity to eat any from him. 


28 With ſtrawiſp, and pealebolt, with kern ck the bꝛalte, 
fo2 ſparing of fewel, ſome bꝛew and do bake : 

And heateth their copper, foꝛ fecthingof grains, 
good leruant rewarded, rekuſeth no pains. 


This is what is call'd Light-Fire in Nos ſolł, and ſerves 
_ excellently well for thoſe uſes. Seething of Grains is no 
bad Husbandry, eſpecially at this time of the Year; tor 


altho? little is got out of them, the Heat is very comfor- 
table to the Hog. 


29 Good bꝛeadcoꝛn and drinkco2n, full xx. weeks kept, 


is better than new, that at haruelt is rept : 
But toiſtie the bꝛeadcoꝛn, and bowdeaten malt, 
fo: health o2 fo2 p2ofit, find noiſome thou ſhalt. 


Fo 2 . : * 4 
By Sweating in the Mow it has contracted a Thirſty 
which 
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7 
which by the Air is cboled, and the Spaces plumped, ſo 
that he Flower ſeparates inuch better from the Bran when 
ground. 


| 42 By the end of October, go gether vp lloes, 


aue thou in a readines, plentie of thoſe : 

nd keep them in bedſtraw, 02 [til on the bow, 

to {tay both the flix, of thy ſelt and thy cow. 
They are beſt bak'd gently in an Oven. 


41 Seeth water, and plump therein plentie of does, 
nur chalk that is dzied, in powder with thoſle : 
Which ſo if pe gine, with the water and chalk, 
thou makeſt the lar, fro thy cow awap walk. 


| 42 Be lure of verges (a gallon at lcaſt) 


fo good fo2 the kitchen, ſo needful fo2 beaſt : 
Jt helpeth thy cattel, fo fecble and faint, 
if timelp ſuch cattel, with it thou acquaint. 

This Medicine retains its Credit to this day, and it js 
much to be admin*d that we ſhould give ſo great a Price 
for Lemons and Limes from abroad, and deſpiſe the Crab, 
of which Verjuice is made; an Acid no leſs pleaſant, and 
more improvable, than what comes from any of them, on- 
ly becauſe we may have plenty of them at Home. 
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TUSSER REDIVIVUS. 
NOVEMBER. 


AE Hallontide ſlautertime entereth in, 
and then doth the husbandmans feaſting begin: 
From thence vnte ſhꝛoktide, kill now and then lome, 
their off all fo2 houſhold, the better wil come. 

In ſome Countries they kill Pork all the Year long, (as 
at the Bath, &c. ) with Succeſs enough. However, this 
time of the Year affords Off- Corn to keep up what they 
gor in Harveſt, and Beans and Peaſe are now moſt plenti- 

ul; the Seaſon of the Year alſo, by reaſon of its Cool- 
neſs, is molt proper tor Fatting. 


2 Thy d:cdge and thy bar'ic, go thꝛech out to malt, 
let malſter be cunning, elle loſe it thou ſhalt : 
The increaſe of a ſeame, is a buſhel fo? iroze, 
bad elle is the barlie, oꝛ huswite much moze. 
Dredge is a mixture of Oates and Barley, and at preſent 


uſed very ſeldom in Malting, as not working kindly toge- 


ther, eſpecially when they are to be wrought tor increaſe 
of a Buſhel in a Scam or Quarter, as our Author here 
intimates. | 


3 Some victh to winow, fame victh to kan, 
lome vieth to calt it, as cleane as thep can: 

Foꝛ iccd go and caſt it, to: malting not fo, 
but get out the cockle, and then let it go. 

This is meant of cleaning of Barley, which for malting 
need not be ſo clean as for Seed; for the light Corn may 
be skim'd off at the Ciitern, and if the Cockle be left ip, 
it will werk, and ſome 12y, make the Drink the ſtronger; 
but whatever eaſe this may be to the Farmer, the Malt- 
Man, it he be wile, will make him pay tor ia the price 
of his Commodity. | 
4 Tic barly as pet, but as need Ha! require, 

fr. ſh i zeſhed loꝛ ſtoner, thy cattel deſire; And 
| I 
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And therefoꝛe that th eching, to:veare as ve may, 

til Candiemas comming, oz {paring of Cay. 
Stover is Food, and in Winter dry, and lean Cattle will 

make very goed ſhift with Barley or Oat-Straw. It is beſt 

to feed them from the Threſher, both, becauſe it is then 

moſt juicy, and to avoid peltring the Barn. 


5 Such wheat as pe keep, fo? the baker to bie, 
vnthꝛeſhed til March, n the ſheale let it lie: 

Leaſt tfiſtines take it, it ſoaner ve th:ct it, 
although by oft turning, pee ſeeme is reirchh it. 


There are many ways mention'd by ingenious Authors to 
preſerve Wheat in Granaries, as mixing Beans amongſt it, 
Pipes to go through it with Air- holes, the running it through 
holes like Sand in an Hour-Glaſs, from one Floor to ano- 
ther. But all (it practicable) come ſhort of keepiug ir in 
the Sheaf, from whence it goes to Market in its true Beau- 
ty. Next to the Sheaf is the Shovel, namely, by frequent 
turning, and thus it is preſerv'd in Holand and Dantzich, 
notwithſtanding the moiſtneſs of the Air. 


6 Sane chaffe of the harly, of wheat and of rie, 

from tcthers and {oiſttnes, where it doch lic: 
Which mired with co:nc, being fitted oc du-t, 

go giue to thy cattel, when {crue them pe muſt. 

Feathers are very noiſom in the Food of Catile, eſpeci- 

ally Horſes, who chew all down. To prevent tuitinels, 
the beſt way is to ear it off as newas you can, for Chaft 18 
very apt to attract Moiſture, and Moiſture is the occation 
ot Mouldinefs or PFultineſs. | 


7 Greene peaſon oꝛ haſtings, at Vallon ide ſow, 
in hartp good iotic, he reautreth tag sw: 
Oray peaſon oꝛ ruiicials, cheecely ta can, 
at Candlemas low, with ea glent in and. 

A good Crop of Peaſe to te ſoid in the Shell, is worth any 
Man's looking after; and it they are {own row, unlets a 
black Froſt come, they are like rote very eariv. It they 
are nipt, it is worth while ro ſow them agais, or drill 
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where there is wanting, for a Peck in the Shell is ſeldom 
more than a Quart, which at & d. the Peck, comes to 164. 
the Buſhel; and the Hawm of Foreward gather'd, Peaſe 
is little worſe than Hay, beſides there is time to have a 
good Crop of Turneps the ſame Year. 


8 Leaue latewardlp rearing, keep now no moꝛe ſwine, 
but ſuch as thou mailt, with the offall ot thine : 
Except ye haue wherwith, to fat them away, 
the tewer thou keepelt, keep better thou map. 
9 To reare vp much pultrie,and want the barn doozec, 
is naught fo2 the pulter, and wozle koz the pooze: 
So now to keepe hogs, and to ſterue them fo2 meat, 
is as to keep dogs, to baule in the ſtreet. 


This is all very plain, and generally underſtood, and of 
which much has been ſaid before; there remains only to 
conſider, what ſhare the Poor have in the Farmer's Poultry, 
which I ſuppoſe was no other, than that the Threſher and 
other Days-Men had the running of a Pig or two in the 
Farmer's Yard, which if the Farmer was overſtock d him- 
ſelf, it is likely they could no longer have. This, as well 
as many other parts of the Old Exgliſb Hoſpitality, is ve- 
ry much diſus' d, and perhaps not without very good reaſon. 


10 As tat a good moutſer, is needful in houſe, 
betauſe fo2 hir commons, the killeth the mouſe: 
So rauening curres, as a meany do keep, 

makes maiſter want meat, and his dog to kill ſheepe. 


This we ſee daily verify'd, namely, poor Wretches that 
cannot maintain their Families, muſt have their Dog or 
wo after them, tho? they know they are maintain*d to the 
prejudice of their Betters. Ir ſprings from a ſort of beg- 
garly Pride, or defire to live at the publick Charge, and 
think a Man ought to be call'd as much to account how 
his Dogs lire, as how he lives himfelf. 

11 Foz Caſter at Martiiimas, hang vp a becke, 
fo: ſtall ted and peaie fed, piap pickpurſe the theefe: 
With that and the like, pergrafle beete tome in, 
tip tolle ſhall looe cheerely, when others look 2 
| | | mo 
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Smoak dry'd Meat was in much more Requeſt formerly 
than it is now a days. It is true, Smoak gives a Firmnels 
and Durableneſs which makes it fir for Exportation, &c* 
as well as a Gratefulneſs of Taſte. But then it is hard of 
Digeſtion, and liable ro much Waſte; and therefore juſtly 
left off in many Places, and Pickle prefei'd to it, which 
both berter preſerves the Meat in its natural Taſte and 


Sweetneſs, and makes it ſpend with leſs Waſte, it ſaves 


Salt alſo. 


12 Set garlike and beanes, at S. Edmund the king, 
the moone in tye wane, thereon hangeth a thing: 
The increalr of a pott'e, (well pꝛoued of ſame) 
ſhal pleaſure thy houſhold, per peſcod time come. 

St. Edmund is on the 20th of November, at which time 
it may be very proper ro ſet Garlick and Bears; but why 
the Moon in the Wane? I cannot tell unleſs it be that he 
thought in the Wane, the Weather grows warmer and 
warmer until the new, becauſe the Moon is then continu- 
ally approaching the Sun. 


13 When raine is alet to thy doings ab2oad, 
ſet thꝛeſhers a thꝛeſhing, to lay on good lode : 
Thꝛech clean pe mulr bid them, though leſſer they parn, 
and looking to th2iue, haue an eie to thy barne. 
That is, the Plough-man, Horſe-keeper, c. who com- 
monly like not this ſort of Work, and if they are not 
watch'd, will leave more in the Straw than the Work 
comes to. 


14 Take heed to thy man, in his fury and heat, 

with plonghſtatfe, & whipſtock, fo: maiming thy neat: 
To thꝛeſher foꝛ hurting, of cow with his flaile, 

oꝛ making thy hen, to play tapple vp tail. 

Thar is, be as much with your Servants cf all ſorts as 
poſſibly you can; for the Eye of the Maſter makes not 
* Horſe fat, but his Work good, and the Servant 
Carerut. 


15 Some pilfering thꝛecher, wil walke with a ſtalle, 
will carry home cozne, as _ is in the chalie : Xn 
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And ſome in his bottle of leather ſo great, 
will carcic home duülp, both barlie and wheat. 


This ot the Bottle, I remember I heard a Farmer ſay, 
he once found out, and there are ſtill too many piltering 
Raſcals of this ſort. But then on the other hand, how can 
2 Farmer expect a poor Man ſhould live upon ſuch ſmall 
Wiges that they ſometimes run them down to? J have 
known when, and where a Threſher could not get his 4d, 
a uay. and had at the ſame time a Wife and Children to 
maintain; if this Fellor had been ſent tor a Soldier, he 
had got by it. So that alcho ihe Law is detective in this 
point, yer, methinks, Conſcience ſhould dictate to us, that 
we G1gh* pot to defice any Mais Work for lefs than he 
can live u>vn, any more than he ſhould take from us more 
than ne bargaln d for. 22 90 


15 T{gciuerome wi“ ſerue thee, lap ſtouer vp dꝛie, 
aud euerie lvzr by 1iiclictio? to lie: 

© fr ckit an Uter, it roome be io pooꝛe, 
and harch gut ige reſidue, noping the doo e. 

I! there is Houſenom ard a Market near, Straw, eſpe- 
cially Whear and Rye-Straw, may very well be laid up; 
bit it no good Salc for it, after you have ſav'd what you 
fitting for Thatch, au! fodder'd your Cattle, and lit- 
' your Horſes, the reſt may lic in che open Yard, for the 
\ aitle to treid into Dung which is the practice now a days, 
1:44. our Farmers are not ſo atraid of noying their Doors 
it lens as formerly, and that not without good reaſon. 


17 Canſe wechely chu th eſher, to malie vp his lower, 
thou u foie and pili cer, thercat do lower : 
Taar ub oa Won, take lacue to2 aſhikt, 
Pet garnier to: grain, is the becter ſoꝛ thzikt. 
By voh.ch Meaus you miy fee if your Corn yields alike. 


18 Lf! manner of ſtraw, that is ſcattered in pard, 
good n1gsban3iy hus bands, haue daily regard: 

In pit tull of water, the lame to beſtow, 

worre lying 25 cot, thercoĩ pꝛolt map grow. 
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t may lie much better as I id before, up and down the 
Yard, eſpecially in the lower parts of ir, where the Cattle 


go; for Straw retains Moiſture, and as it becomes rotten .. 


and full of Dung, it may be caſt up in heaps and carried 


away, too much Water weakens it, unleſs the Water be 
the Fat of the Yard. 


19 Now pſow vp thy kead{ond, oꝛ delue it with {pade, 
waere otherwile piofir. bur little is made: 

And call it vp high, vpon hillocks ta irand, 

that winter map rot it, ts compaſſe thy land. | 
By Head-lond, I take it, is here meant ſuch Ground in 


Common Field-land, which the whole Shot (or parc:l of 


Land belonging to many Men againlt which it lies) turn 
upon. This cannot be ſown until all the reſt have done, and 
perhaps in our Authors time, was ſeldom ſown at all, and 
It is its new breaking up which he alludes unto, when he 
adviſes to caſt it up in Hillocks to rot, meaning the 
Graſs ſwerd. | 8 


20 If garden require it, now trench it pe may, 
one trench not a nard, tram another golaie : 
Which being wel fi ed, with muck by and bp, 

go couer wich mould to? a leaton to lie. 


Garden Trenching is excellent good for Carrots and Parf- 


nips, and indeed for any thing; it is the beſt way of | 


Mucking. 


21 Foul pꝛiuies are now, to be tlenſed and fide, 
ſet night be appointed, inch baggage to hide: 
Which buried in garden, in trenches alow, 
ſhal make very manp things, better to grow. 
Hutnane Ordure has for a long time been thought unfit 
for Land, as being too fiery; but this Heat may eaſily be 


allay d with Siraw, Fern, Earth, or any Vegetables, to 


give ita Fermentation, and then it is the greatett Improver 
of any Dung whatſoever: Mr. Mortimer, p. 23. Jays. It 
ſels in Foreign parts at a much greater rate than 4 1 
other Manure. 


| 
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22 The chimney all ſooty,would now be made cleene, 
fo2 fear of miichances, too oftentimes [een : 
O dcjjtmaie and ſootie, itfizr once take, | 
by burning ans b:caking,coon miſchief map make. 
Uar Author here mentions the Miſchiets ariſing by Soot, 
but I believe was ignorant of its Benefits. In ſhort, it is 
now tound to be one of the greateſt mprovers of cold Clay- 
land, whether in Corn or Graſs, that the World affords; 
and particularly deſtroys the Moſs in Grafs-lands, for 
which Diſcaſe, it may be jultly eſteem'd a Specifick. | 


23 When ploughing is ended, and paſture not great, 

gen abe thy ho?{cs, and tend them with meat: 
Let icaion be die, when pe take them to houle, 

to danger ol mts, 62 to: teure ol a louſe. | 

Trees and Plan's particularly the Gooſeberry and Hop, 

are only 'jouſy in dry Seaſons. The Nits which we tre- 
quently ſee upon the Shoulders and Flank of a Horſe, are 
blown by a ſort of a Fly, very like a Bee; which I believe 
are gone before this time of the Year, ſo that I am not 
clear in our Author's Obſervation. Poor Horſes will be 
louſy whether the Seaſon be dry or wet. | 


24 Lav compaſſe vp handſomly, round on a hill, 

a walke in thy yard, at thy plcature and will: 

Mode compaſlle it make h, and handſome the plot, 

'1: ho2ie kceper daily toꝛgetteth it not. | 
Compals is Dung, of which the Yard ſhould often be 

clean d, that the more may be made; and whatſoever a 

Lady may think, a Farmer thinks heaps of Dung a very 

good O'aament to his Dwelling. " 


25 Make hillocks cf melehils, in field throughout, 

o ud foro remaine, til the yeare go about: | 

Malie alſo the like, whereas plots be too hie, 

ul winter a rstting, fo: compas to lie. 

That is, ot the tops or parings of the Mold-hills, al- 

though with as good Succeſs they may (after 3 or 4 Spits 
of Earth are thrown out) be laid down again. They ought, 

| UW; r 1 . : : . s » how- 
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however, to be laid for ſome time open, that the Wet 
may deſtroy the remaining Piſmires, however, for the ſake 


of that induſtrious Creature, let me add, that altho' they 
are an Annoyance, and the Farmer may improve his Ground 
by deſtroy ing them, yet where they are in Paſture to be fed. 
they do leaſt harm; and the Hills are an excellent Shelter 
for Lambs unleſs they ſtand too thick. 
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WW Pen froſt wil not ſuffer,to dike and to hedge, 
then get thee a heat, with thp beetle aud wedge: 

Once Gallomas tome, and 8 fire in the nal 
luch ftucrs do wel, {oz to lie by the wal. 


Froſty Weather is beſt for the Dung-Cart, but when 
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that is done, our Country-Man may employ his Servams 


with his Pectie and Wedges, much better than by g 
them hover over his Fire. 


2 Get grindicone ond whetftone, fo? too! that ig dul, 
oꝛ often Be etted, and tret be te thi 

A whee ebarrow al a, be ready to a1, 
at hand of thy ler uant, thy ce npalle to aue. 

A Grind{t-ne is very neceſſary about à Farm- Hos: Jt 
keeps the Servants from gadding to the Smirh%s Sho up- 
on every ſmall occaſion, which with the Mill is tus Seat 
ot News. IM 


3 Giue cattel their fodder, in plot dꝛie and warme, 
and count them fo2 miring, o2 other like harme : 
Nong coltes with thy veane!s, together go ſerue, 
leaſt lurched by others, they happen to ſterue. 
This is meant of Foddering in the Paſture Grounds, 
wherein care ought to be taken that too many be not fed 
together, for the Old will be apt to hunge or gore the 


Younger. | © 
TE 4 The 
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4 The racke is commended, fo2 ſauing ok dong, 
to let as the oſd cannot miſchieke rhe pong: 
In tempeſt (the wind being no. thly o: ealt) 
warme barth vaoer hedge, is a luccour to beaſt. 
Tae Rack mult be fo ſer, as that the Young may, reach 
it, and ealily run under it; by which means they eſcape 
the Hunges of the gteater Cattle, and at laſt get a quiet 
Feeding place. Shelter from the North and Eaſt Winds, 


is as good to Cattle as half their Food. 


5 The houſing of tattel, while winter doth hold, 
is good ia al ſueh, as are iecvle and old: 

It auerh much compas, and manie a fi:epe, 
and ſparetg tie paſture, toꝛ walke ol thy ſheepe. 

The Houſing of Cows, as frequently uſed in Herrford- 
ſhire, is certainly the beſt way, both for ſatety and huſ- 
banding their Food; bur I think there is little ro be got, 
or {avd, by houſing other Neat Cattle, unlgls Stall- fed 
Oxen tor the Butcher, 


6 Fo? charges ſolittle, much quiet is won, 
ii itroag!y and kandlom{y ai things be don: 
Bat vle to vatack'e them, once in a daie, 
to rub and to licke them, to d ink and to play. 
By this S/ ang it ſeems as though he recommended the 
Houſing of Weanlings, which perhaps may be worth while 
(if Cow Calves) for the firſt Winter, but I do not 1emem- 


ber to have ſeen it practiſed. 


Get truſtie to tend them, not lubberlie ſquire, 
that al the date long, hath his nole at the fire: 

No2 truſt vnto childꝛen, poco e cattel to feed, 
ut uc as be able to help at a need. 


Ir often requires the Strength of a Min to lift up poot 
Cattle, who ſometimes cannot riſe when they are laid, 
eſpeciall- in Snows and cold Seaſons; and therefore ] ſup- 
poſe this is meant of Foddering in the Field, as well as 
feeding in the Houſe, where without doubt there may 


ſometimes be need of Help alſo. Turnep feeding, as uſed 
. : ; 5 5 in 


in Norfolk, requires a conſtant Attendance, and alſo a 


ſtrong Hand: lt is frequent tor the Cattle to ie,aimoſt 


choak'd by a piece of a Tuinep, lying a croſs in their Gul- 


let; ro which end, the Tender has a Rope ot a piet large 
ſize always at hand, tufted at one end; this he tvpples 


wich Butter, and by thruſting ir down the Bealts Turoar, . 


puſhes the Tyrnep into its Stomach. 


8 Serue rie ſtraw out firſt,then wheat ſtraw and pcaſe, 


then oteſtraw and barlie. then hate it pe plea'e :; 
Bur ſerue them with haie, while the {rraw i{rouer laſt, 
then loue they no ſtraw, tgep had rather co tat. 


Rie Straw is of all Food the pooreſt, and indeed ſel- 


dom uſed to that purpoſe ; however, our Authors mean- 
ing is, that the worſt ſhall be uſed firſt; but then you mult 


begin in very cold Weather. 


9 Vokes, foꝛkes, and ſuch other. let Hailie {pic out, 
and gather the fame, as de wallieth about: 

And atter at fcacure, crits be., s ier, 
to breath them aud trim them at home bn the lier. 


The Reaſon of this is double; namely, not c tor the 


thing, bur to ſhew waere he has been, and that we may 


nor pretend to have been in the Woods, waen he has been 


at the Ale-houſe. Bathing ar tne Fire, us it is commonly 


called when the Wood is yet untcaloned, 1cts ic to what 
purpoſè you think fit. 


10 As wel at the ful, of the moone as the change, 
ſea rages in winter, be {udden!y irrange : 

Then looke to thy marſhes it doubt be to irap, 
to2 fra: e of (Ne forte) haue tattel away. 


The higheſt Spring Tides are not only in March and 


September, but when the Wind has heid for ſome time, 
before the Full or Change, againſt heir coming in; and 


theretore the third day is commonly the higheſt Tide; for 


although the Wind does not always hold againit it, yet 
the Current of rhe River where it ſets in does, which as! 


maſles the Waters to a ſupeciour Suength. 


11 Both 


[ 
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11 Both falifih and lingfith (if any pe haue) 
th:ough ſhitr:ng and d2ping, from rotting go _ 
Tea.t winter with moiſtnes, do make it relent, 
and put it in hazard, befoze it be ſpent. 
At preſent this is not ſo needtul an Inſtruction as for- 
| merly, . becauſe Farmers either find it not worth their 
while, or are not willing to keep any Lenten Days. I 
have ſpoke of this in former Months, as a very great Neg- 
lect of the Bleſſings of God, and therefore ſhall ſay no 
more at preſent than this, that if we deſpiſe the ProduQ 
| of the Sea, a Neighbour Nation knows how to make uſe 
of ir, to our eternal Shame and Keproach. 


12 Bꝛoome fagot is beſt, to dꝛie haberdin on, 
| Tate booꝛd vpon ladder, if ſagots be gon: : 
Fo? b:caking (in turning) haue verie good eie, 
and blame not the wind, lo the weather be d21e. 
Sy ind-dry?d is the beſt drying of Fiſh, eſpecially dry cold 
| Winds. 


| 13 Good fruit and good plentie, doth wel in the loft, 
then make thee an oꝛchard, and cher ißh it okt: 
Foz plant oꝛ to ſtocke, late ato2ehand to caſt, 
but ſet oꝛ remoue it, per Chriſtmas be paſt. 
About Chriſtmas, that is when the Sun is in the Winter 
Solftice, the Sap is thickeſt; and conlequently the Tree is 
leſs ſenſible of its remove, being as it were alleep. 


14 Set one fro another, ful foꝛtie foot wide, 
to {tand as he ſtood, is a part of his p21de : 
Moꝛze fair, moze mo2ryic, ofcolt to remoue, 
moꝛe ſtedie pe ſet it, moꝛe likely to pꝛaue. 

Some ſet between every Apple: tree a Cherry - tree, which 
at 12 Years growth is cut down, and by that time the Ap- 
le- Trees are come to their due ſpreading. It is very ma- 
terial upon tranſplanting, to plant exactly in the ſame Si- 

uation, in reſpect to Eaſt, Weſt, North and 1 it 
ſtood before, eſpecially when the Trees have attain d to 
5 y Grandeur 1 ö 
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15 To teach and vnteach, in a ſchoole is vnmeet, 
to do and vndo, to the purſſe is vnſweet: 
Then oꝛchard oꝛ hoppard, ſo tcimmed with colt, 
ſhould not thꝛough follie, be ſpoiled and loſt. 


That is, when once planted, afterward neglected. There 
is one thing need ful in an Orchard, the want of which is 
the occaſion of the moſt part of our bad and unſavourly 
Fruit; namely, taking Trees upon the Gardiners Words, or, 
becauſe they are of a good kind, in one place taking it for 
granted they muſt be ſo in all, whereas they will not 
only thrive ſo well in one place as another, but degenerate, 
and become worſe; and therefore as ſoon as your Trees 


begin to bear, if the Fruit pleaſe you not, extirpate them, 


and plant others in their room. 


16 Yer Chꝛiſtmas be paſſed, let hoꝛſle be let bloud, 
fo! many a purpoſe, it dooth them much good: 

The day of S. Steuen, old fathers did vſe, 

ik that do millike thee, ſome other day chuſe : 

About Chriſtmas is a very proper time to bleed Horſes in, 
for then they are commonly at Houſe, then Spring comes 
on, the Sun being now coming back from the Winter Sol- 
{tice, and there are three or tour days of reſt, and if it be 
upon St. Stevens day, it is not the worle, ſeeing there are 
with it three days of reſt, or at leaſt two. 


17 Looke wel to thy hoꝛſes, in ſtablc thou muſt, 

that hate be not foiſtie, noꝛ chaffe ful of duſt: 
Noꝛ ſtone in their p2ouender, leather no? clots, 

no: fed with green peaſon, fo? b:ceding of bots. 

Peaſe-hawm, or Straw, that comes from ſuch Peaſe as 

have been gather'd in the Shell, is what is here meant by 
green Peaſon, and is apt to gripe Horſes who will eat ir 
very greedily. The Remedy is ſcalded Bran. 


18 Some hoꝛtlekeeper lacheth ont pꝛouender ſo, 
{ome Sillian ſpendal, io olten doth go : 

Fo: hogs meat, and hens meat, io2 that and fo this, 
that cone loft is emptied, per cghapmaa hath his. 


The 
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The mean to be ſure is the beſt, Horſes and all work- 
ing Cattle ought no more to be pamper'd than under-ted, 


eſpecially with Corn. 


19 Some countries are pinched, of medowes fo2 hay, 
pet eaſe it with fitches, as wel as they map : 

Which 1aned and th:cſhed, and husbandly dight, 

| keepes labouring cattle, in very good plight. 

Firches or Vetches are of divers forts, of which before, 
but ſince our Authors time, ſeveral new Grafles have been 
found out, which ſupply the ſame Detect. Thoſe which 
are moſt in Requeſt at preſent, are, Clove, Ray-Graſs, 
Noneſuch, and St. Foin. 


20 In thꝛeſhing out firches, one point J wil cw, 
firit thꝛech out foꝛ leed, ot the fiiches a tew: | 
Th2cth icw io! thy piowho.tle, thꝛeſy cleane fo2 thy cow, 
this oꝛder in No2thio!k good hus bands allow. 

The beſt come out firſt and eaſieſt, and therefore moſt 
proper tor Seed; what is left in the Straw does the Hor- 
Les good; but near Cattle, and what chews the Cud, hard 
Corn is loſt upon. | | 


21 Il froit do continue, take this ſoꝛ a law, 

the trawberries look, to be couered with ltraw: 
Laid oucrtie trim, vpou crotches and bowes, 

and airer vncouered, as weather allowes. 
22 The gillefls wer alto, the skiltul do know, 

doth col ts be concrev, in kroit and in now: 
The knot and the bo der, and roſemarp gap, 

do craue the like luccouc, io; dying away. 

It is very comly and looks like delighring in Home, 

when 2 Garden is well look't after at a Farm- Houſe; not 
with fine Walks and Wimer-Greens, but things uſeful. 


23 So look to ty bees, if the Hine be to light, 
let Warer and honp, loith roſemarp dight. 
Which let in a dich, tu of ſticks in the hiue, 
from danger of taniine, ve laue them aliue, 
Or 


— 
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Or ye may ſpread a little Honey on a Board, which I 
take to be much better. It is true, ſome Years this ma 

not be amiſs, eſpecially about this Month ; but it che Fault 


be in the weakneſs of the Stock, not in the Wetneſs of the 
paſt Summer, they are not worth feeding. 


24 In medow oz paſture (to grow the moꝛe finc) 
let campers be camping, in anp of thine : 

Which it pe do ſuffer, when low is the ſpꝛing, 
you gaine to pour lelt, a commodious thing. 


Camping is Foot-ball play ing, at which they are very 
dextrous in N fol; and fo many People running up and 
down a piece of Ground, without doubt evens and ſaddens 
it, ſo that the Root of the Graſs lies firm; altho' at the 
ſame time the Horſe-Men do it not much good, eſpecially 
if it be ſomewhat low ard moiſt. The trampling of ſo ma- 
ny People drive alſo the Mole away. 


Herewith is concluded our Author's Twelve Months of 
Husbandry, which if it hath not profited, may at leaſt have 
diverted the Reader; and it the Annotator's Pertormance is 
mean, the Deſign is innocent, which by the by, is more 
than many Weekly or Monthly Papers can fiy for them- 


ſelves; and therefore takes leave in theſe Words of our 
Author at the end of his Life. 


Friend al thing waid, that here is laid, 
And being got, that paics the ſhot, 
Methink of right, haue lcaue Jmight, 
(Death draweth neere:) 
To lecke ſome waies, my Sod to pꝛaies, 
And mercie craue, in time to haue, 
And ko the relt, what he thinks belt, 
tos ſuffer heere. 


FINTS, 


| ADVERTISEMENT. 
| Ir any 1 deſires to have his Eſtate 
1 Survey'd, and a Map thereof neatly 
Drawn, Ae in Parchment, Vellom, or 
otherwiſe; Or hath any old Map to be new 
Drawn, he may be faithfully ſerved by 
Daniel Hilman; to be heard of at his Houſe 
| in Epſom, in Surry. 


